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Chapter 1 



Introduction 



Fewftr than 1000 doctorates wara awarded annually at the close of 
World War 1, but by 1970 the number vas nearly 30»000, with two-thirds of 
the growth taking place during the 19608. During thla 50-year span, the 
proportion of doctorates awarded to women haa generally fluctuated between 
10 to 15 percent. In other words, approximately one out of eight Ph.D or 
Ed»D. degrees has been awarded to a women. By contrast, the proportion of 
bachelor* 8 degrees received by women Is now well over 40 percent annually. 
It Is, therefore, largely at the advanced degree level that women remain 
most drastically undMr represented.^ 

Why have there been so few women doctorates? The reasons are not 
difficult to discover: parental pressures, early school influences, and 
cultural expectations have generally shaped women's career interests and 
aspirations in less scholarly directions. Undergraduate study, ai Cross 
(197A) points out, is more In line with the traditional role envisioned 
for women: 

Graduate study is considered a commitment to a professional 
career, and hence ^he use made of the education becomes an issue. 
If a woman falls to use her undergraduate education in a career, 
one argument runs, she uses it, perhaps equally well, in raising 
her family, preserving the cultural heritage, contributing to 
her community, and furnishing appropriate companionship for h>ir 
college-educated husband. The case for liberal arts education 
for women has frequently been made on these grounds, although 
some of th ? care««r curricula most attractive to undergraduate 
women— taure lag- iilementary education, and home economica~are 



There figures are based on various reports by the National Research 
Council, The American Council on Education and the U. S. Office of Education. 
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also considered highly appropriate for futures as homemakers 
and mothers. Their dual usefulness helps make them popular. 
But few would maintain that a master's degree in any field 
is necessary or even desirable for women who expect to live 
out their lives as wives and mothers, and many people would 
argue that a Ph.D. is a downright disadvantage. Thus gjaduate 
education for women is more controversial than college educa- 
tion. It is also much more difficult because the woman who 
embarks on this path runs into the barriers erected by the 
broader society as well as those erected by graduate and 
professional schools. 

Women who persist into and through graduate school have, therefore, not only 
overcome a number of psychological, societal and other barriers, but can expect 
to encounter even more of them after receivini; their degrees . 

The major purpose of this study if ;o describe the current status and 
professional development of a sample of women doctorates and to compare them 
to a sample of men who have attained the same educational status. To what 
extent and in what ways have women used their Ph.D. or Ed.D. training? How 
do th^ compare to men in income, productivity and career satisfaction? What 
kinds of employment barriers and domestic handicaps have they faced? In view 
of the national concern for equal opportunity and maximum use of talent, 
these are significant questions. 

In this study comparisons will be made between women and men matched 
by field of study, institution of degree, and year of graduation. By including 
women and men who received their doctorate during the past 23 years, it is 
possible to explore trends in their experiences. Sex differences will also 
be analyzed and discussed for five subject fields: humanities, social sciences, 
biological sciences, physical sciences, and education. 

While the major purpose of the study is to compare responses of women 
doctorates with a matched sample of men, considerable attention is also 
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given to career patterns and the views of all doctorates when they vary by 
length of experience and field of study. 

Past Research 

There have been a number of studies of women with doctorates, but 
most of them focused on graduates from a single discipline, a single insti- 
tution or from only one period of time. Several of the studies did not 
include a matched sample of men with doctorates. 

Helen Astin (1969) surveyed almost 2000 women who had obtained a 
doctorate in 1957 or 1958. At the time of the survey, those in the sample 
had been out of graduate school for seven or eight years. Her question- 
naire dealt largely with family background, occupational information, and 
current activities; the study portrays both the personal and professional 
lives of women doctorates in America. However, she could not make comparisons 
with a sample of men since they were not included in the study, and the study 
could not investigate changes over time. 

Studies by Simon, Clark & Galway (1967) and Bernard (1964) have been 
quoted frequently, but some of their conclusions appear questionable. Simon, 
Clark, and Galway, who included a sample of men in their 8ur«7ey of doctorates 
from 1958 through 1963, reported "relatively small" sex differences in such 
areas as salary, rank and publications. These findings do not agree with 
those from several recent studies, suggesting that their 60 percent response 
rate may represent a biased portion of their sample. Jessie Bernard's (1964) 
Academic Women is a compilation of studies of women in colleges and univer- 
sities. On the basis of the studies presented, Bernard argued that although 
there may be individual cases of discrimination, it did not exist on a mass 
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scale. That conclusion has been disputed by several recent studies of women 
doctors in acadeae (e.g., Rossi and Calderwood, 1973). 

Among the studies that have focused on a single discipline are Bryan 
and Boring's (1947) survey of Ph.D. 's in psychology from 1920 to 1940; Rossi's 
(1970) study of sociologists; and Kashket, Robbins, Lelve, and Huang's (1974) 
study of microbiologists. Several of the professional associations have 
also undertaken studies of the status of women. ^ 

Other studies with small or limited samples Include Mitchell's (1968) 
survey of women with doctorates from Oklahoma universities . and Henderson's 
(1967) analysis of Woodrow Wilson Fellows in 1958 and 1959. Moreover, many 
college and university reports aimed at determining the status of women on 
their own campus began to appear a few years ago (see Robinson, 1969, for 
a review of these studies). 

Large scale surveys of college and university faculties have recently 
been published by the American Council on Education (Bayer, 1970; 1973). 
Statistical descriptions of professionals employed in academe, both with and 
without doctorates, are provided in these reports. Further analyses of these 
data, the collection of which was sponsored by the Carnegie Comnission on 
Higher Education, have been reported elsewhere (e.g., Feldman, 1974; Astin 
and Bayer, 1972). 

Overview 

Some of the more specific objectives of this study and the questions 
being investigated within each chapter follow. 



2 

For example, "Women in Political Science: Studies and Reports of the 
APSA Committee on the Status of Women in the Profession," 1969-1971 (1971). 
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In Chapter 2 a description is presented of the sample, the questionnaire, 
and the procedures used In this study. Chapter 3 centers on a discussion of 
employment patterns, the major question being: To what extent are women 
with doctorates employed professionally and how do their positions compare 
to those held by men with doctorates? Reasons for unemployment are discussed, 
and the activities of women and men employed full time are analyzed. Because 
most Ph.D.' 8 and Ed.D.'s work in academe, a closer look at men and women 
employed in colleges and universities is presented in Chapter 4« Included 
are a discussion of rank, promotion rates, interests in teaching vs. research, 
and changes In employment settings over time. 

Chapter 5 looks at publication rates and the annual income of men and 
women doctors, focusing in particular on comparisons between those with 
equal career lengths in similar employment settings. Chapter 5 also discusses 
those aspects of a job and career that have been most satisfying to individuals 
with a doctorate, and attempts to answer the question: Do women view job 
satisfaction differently from men? 

Because the professional careers of women are frequently interwoven with 
their roles as wives and mothers, Chapter 6 examines some marital and family 
life conditions of women and men with doctorates, and the effects of marriage 
on career progress. Graduate school experiences and reactions in retrospect 
are presented in Chapter 7. The chapter deals specifically with sources of 
financial support during graduate school, interaction with graduate school 
faculty, and the respondents' views of current problems In graduate educa- 
tion. In Chapter 8, men and women are compared on their attitudes toward 
women's rights. Selected characteristics of women and men actively Involved 
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in increasing women* s rights are identified and discussed, along with the 
trends in attitudes as suggested by the views of early and recent 
graduates. 

The final chapter sunmarizes the major results of the study. Including 
a discussion of implications of the findings. 

Among the appendices is Nancy Kuykendall's summary of comments made by 
approximately 600 of the respondents (Appendix C). Many of the comments 
have also been incorporated in the discussion of questionnaire responses. 
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Chapter 2 
The Sample and Procedures Used 

The sample consisted of doctoral recipients from three time periods: 
1950, 1960, and 1968. Their names were selected at random from American 
Doctoral Dissertations , (University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan) a 
directory that lists doctoral recipients by >ear of degree, field of study, 
and institution. For the women doctorates selected, a sample of men matched 
on year, field, and institution was chosen. 

As indicated in Table 2.1, an annual average of approximately 700 women 
had earned a doctorate in the early 1950' s, but by 1968-69 the number had 
grown to 3,A36 for a single year. The percentage of doctorates awarded to 
women had also increased from 9.3 percent to 13.1 percent during this same 
period. Because of the small number of women doctorates in 1950, graduates 
from 1951 were also included in this early time period (there were 658 In 
1950 and 678 in 1951).^ Also, in view of the large number of women graduates 
in 1968, only a portion of the graduates were selected from that single, 
later year. 

The Selection of Respondents 

The original numbers selected from each year, field, and sex are 
listed in Table 2.2. As can be noted in the table, more women than men 
were selected because it was expected that fewer current addresses would be 
available for women, particularly for the earlier graduates. This was indeed 

^For ease in reporting, this early group will simply be referred to as 
the 1950 graduates. 
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Table 2.1 

Number of Earned Doctorates by Sex in 
the United States, 1950-1969^ 



Percent of total 
Women Men who are women 



1950-1954'' 


728 


7,064 


9.3 


1955-1959^ 


921 


8,039 


10.3 


1963-1964 


1,535 


12,955 


10.6 


1965-1966 


2,118 


16,121 


11.6 


1966-1967 


2,456 


18,164 


11.9 


1967-1968 


2,906 


20,185 


12.6 


1968-1969 


3,436 


22,753 


13.1 



Sources: W.C. Ells "Earned Doctorates in American 
Institutions of Higher Education" 1861-1955, Vol. XII, 
1956, USOE. Also: U. S. Dep't. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, USOE "Sunmary of Earned Degrees Conferred," for 
the 1963-64 and 1968-69 years. 

2 

Figures are annual averages for the four year periods. 
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the case. A total of 6,710 names comprised the original sample, including 

1,336 women and 1,242 men from the 1950 time period; 935 women and 861 men 

from 1960; and 1,202 women and 1,134 men from 1968. 

To obtain addresses for the original sample, the deans of the graduate 

schools of the institutions represented in the sample were sent an alphabetized 

list of the graduates selected from their institution with the field of study 

and year of degree of each recipient. The graduate deans were asked to forward 

the list of names along with a cover letter explaining the purposes of the study 

to the alumni director, or to whoever might be able to furnish addresses. 

Just under 150 ii citutions, including every major doctoral granting institu- 

2 

tion except one provided addresses for the study. 
The Final Sample 

Addresses were available for 5,331 (79Z) of the original sample of 6,710, 
as summarized in Table 2.3. In addition to those for whom addresses were not 
available, the 1,379 included those with foreign addresses, who were excluded 
from the survey. The group of 5,331 was sent a questionnaire and cover letter 
explaining the general objectives of the study in mid-March, 1973. A second 

3 

letter and questionnaire were sent to non-respondents a month and a half later. 

As indicated in Table 2.3, 836 questionnaires were returned undelivered. 
These were largely due to out-of-date addresses and lack of a forwarding 



The one university that could not provide addresses said that no 
single office on campus kept a file of graduates or their addresses* 

Copies of these letters as well as other form letters used in the study 
may be found in Appendix A. 
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Table 2.3 



The Sample 






6710 


No addresses available from InstitutionB. or dd^MaAri 


1379 


Addresses received from InBtitutlons, questionnaire mailed 


5331 


Incorrect addresses » questionnaire returned undelivered^ 


836 


Questionnaires presumed delivered 


4495 


Questionnaires returned 


3658 


Percentage returned of those delivered 


81.4 


^From the directory of American Doctoral Dissertations 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich.). 


(University 



n^ile the majority of these were people for whom recent addresses 
were not available, some were deceased and a few (approximately a dozen) 
indicated that they had not received a doctorate. 
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addrftss. therefor«t 4,495 qu«ttionnmir«t wftr« prasumtd dttllvertd and of 
thttia 3»658 or 81 » 4 p«rc*nt w«r« raturnttd. Reftrrlng to Tabla 2.2 » It 
can b« noted that tha final numbera of men and woman raapondenta are fairly 
aiinilar for each year and major field group. For example, there were 
685 women and 6*^2 men from all flelda In 1968, and 121 women and 124 men from 
the social sciences in that same year. The sample for the physical sciences, 
as Table 2.2 clearly indicates, consists largely of chemistry gradxiates 
because the vast majority of women in the physical sciences received their 
degrees in chemistry. Actually the physical sciences is a general area 
in which women are least likely to have earned a doctorate (see Table 2.4), 
although it is also an area in which one out of three men (in 1968<-69) had 
earned their doctorate. In view of this, it should be kept in mind that the 
male samples in each broad area, for example the physical sciences, reflect 
the specific subject fields in which women have graduated, such as chemistry, 
rather than the proportion of male graduates in the area. The latter would 
require a more extenaive sampling of men in such fields a9 physics, geology, 
and mathematics. 

A few additional points might be mads regarding the field and year break- 
down of the sample (Table 2*2). The "education and applied areas" group 
consists largely of graduates in education since there were few males with 
home economics doctorates or women with doctorates in agriculture (particu- 
larly in the earlier time periods). Moreover, for some fields and years, 
such as botany and genetics In 1960, graduates were inadvertently omitted 
from the sample. It is unlikely, however, that this has affected greatly the 
subsequent analyses or conclusions from the study. 



Table 2.4 



Doctorate Degrees Conferred In the United States 



In 1968-69, by Field of Study 



Field of Study 


Women 


Men 


Percentage of 

total who 
were women 


Biological Sciences 


469 


2582 


15*3 


Education 


970 


3859 


20.0 


Humanities 


794 


2464 


24.4 


Physical Sciences 

(Including Mathematics and Engineering) 


286 


8047 


3.4 


Social Sciences 

(Including Psychology) 


757 


3944 


16.1 


Totals 


3276 


20896 


13.6 


Miscellaneous fields not listed above 


160 


1857 


7.9 


Total Degrees Conferred 


3436 


22753 


13.1 



Source: U. S. Dcp't of Health, Education and Welfare, VSOtS. 
"Sunnary of Earned Degrees Conferred, 1968-69" 
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The Follow"up of NonrespondentB 

While thtt response rate (81 percent of those who presumably recetved the 
questionnaire) was excellent for a mail survey, a random swnple of f«nale 
nonrespondfjnts was selected to receive a brief postcard questionnaire. The 
postcard included queries about current employment status, the extent of 
employment since obtaining the doctorate, and whether the individual had 
received the full questionnaire (see Appendix A). It was expected that 
respondents to the full questionnaire were more likely to be employed, or 
to be women who had been employed a great deal of the time since receiving 
the doctorate» In addition to checking on this aspect of response bias, the 
purpose of the follow-up was to ascertain whether female nonrespondents had 
actually received the full questionnaire. 

Using a table of random numbers, 50 women were randomly sampled from 
a list of 495 female nonrespondents (59 percent of the nonrespondents were 
women). The A95 consisted of 191 from the 1950 time period, 1)7 from I960, 
and 167 from the year 1968. The 50 were selected to reflect these proportions. 

Results of the postcard questionnaire were as follows: 
19 postcards were returned completed 
3 letters were returned, addressee unknown 
1 was deceased 

1 of the 50 was a man (with Merle as a first name) 
An attonpt was made to contact the remaining 26 by phone. Nine of these 
were not located at the address available. Thus these nine plus the three 
letters returned made a total of 12, or approximately one-fourth of the non- 
respondent simple f that likely did not receive any of the questionnaires* 
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Eight of the 26 could not be reached but were at the address (most were away 
at the time— late June); and nine were located and briefly Interviewed over 
the phone. 

For the 28 women for whom employment Information was obtained (either 
^y the postcard questionnaire or by phone), eight were currently unemployed. 
This 29 percent unemployment rate was higher than the 11 percent unemployment 
rate for women respondents (see Chapter 3)> suggesting that employed women . 
were more likely to have sent back the full questionnaire. Similarly, Astln 
(1969) reported that the unemployment rate for her follow-up sample of non- 
respondents was twice as high as among questlounalre respondents (18 vs. 9 per- 
cent). Nevertheless, the 28 women had been employed, on the average, slightly 
over 80 percent of the time since receiving their degrees, which is very 
similar to the figure computed for the respondent group. 

The follow-up of nonrespondents also points out that the response rate 
of 81.4 percent for the full questionnaire, which was baned on those presumed 
to have received the questionnaire, was probably a conserv^l^'ve estimate. 
Since one-fourth of the sampled nonrespondents had incorrect addresses, it l3 
likely that fewer individuals from the total group, at least among the women, 
actually received the full questionnaire and that more than 81 percent of 
those who received it completed it. 

The Questionnaire 

A preliminary form of the questionnaire consisted of 41 questions covering 
background and marital information, factors influencing decisions to work for 
a doctorate, general reactions to graduate school, employment history and job 
satisfaction, reasons for unanployment , and professional activities. On the 
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basls of cooments from consultants and colleagues, and with Infonnatlon gathered 
from a pretesting of the items, the preliminary form was modified to 
its final form. One major change was a deemphasis on early environmental 
Influences, an area that might be better investigated with a sample o^ very 
recent doctorates or students still in graduate school (e.g., see Baird, 197 A). 
Other changes included limiting open-ended comment questions to one item on 
the last page (because of the large sample and the difficulties in analyzing 
such data), adding a question dealing with attitudes towards women's rights 
and opportanities, and expanding the marriage and family life section. A 
second pretesting, lead to some final minor alterations. The final question- 
naire was designed to be completed in the neighborhood of 20 minutes, a length 
of time deemed not excessive^ 

There were two forms of the final questionnaire, one for the 1950 and 
1960 graduates and a second for the 1968 graduates (see Appendix B) . The 
first 19 questions were identical for both forms. In addition, the 1950-1960 
questionnaire included an extended "Marital and Family Life" section consisting 
of ten questions, while the questlomialre to the 1968 sample Included a list of 
"possible problems related to doctoral study" (question 20) and only four items 
on marriage and family. The reasons for the two forms were: first, to keep 
the questionnaire brief but still obtain the desired information; and second, 
the earlier graduates (approximately 13 or 23 years after receiving their 
degrees) would provide less useful information on problems in graduate school, 
but could provide better long-term information on marriage and family life. 

The questionnaires were and ymous in the sense that names were neither 
put on the form nor elicited. But for follow-up purposes and later analyses, 

20 
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It was necessary to number code each questionnaire with an 11 digit number 

that provided Institutional, Individual, major field, year of degree, and 

sex Identification. This was pointed out to the respondents and only a handful 

felt compelled to protect their identity by cutting out the code number. 

The last page of the questionnaire was left blank for additional comments 

which respondents might wish to make. Specifically, they were Informed: 

Please feel free to elaborate on any of your 
previous answers or to add anything else you consider 
important but which may have been overlooked in the 
questionnaire. 

Method of Analysis 

Questionnaire responses were keypunched on tape for analysis* Those 
with written comments were set aside after being keypunched and a detailed 
content analysis of these comments was made. Most of the analyses focused 
on sex differences within five areas of study: humanities, social sciences, 
biological sciences, physical sciences, and education. It was possible, 
therefore, to make comparison? between the areas of study as well as for men 
and women in the total group. The year of degree was another variable used 
in the analyses, which allowed trends or changes over time to be investigated. 
In addition to these classifications, various cross-tabulations using items 
within the questionnaire to group subjects (e.g., type of employment, years 
of employment, etc.) were also made. These cross-tabulations were chosen 
to investigate specific questions or hypotheses. 

The sex of each respondent was determined by their response to the first 
item on the questionnaire. For the few individuals (less than one percent) 
who did not respond to this question, first name was used to determine sex. 

ERIC 30 



To test differences between men and voinen> two by two chl*-*square tests 
of significance were applied to the percentage responses « The .05 and .01 
levels of significance were computed and are indicated in the tables in the 
chapters that follow with a single or double asterisk. The discussion of the 
data» however > has taken into account overall patterns of differences as well 
as statistical differences between pairs of responses. In addition to frequency 
and percentage tabulations^ the mean or median was computed for relevant 
variables, such as salary and number of publications. 
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Chapter 3 

Employment Patterns 

Although I have net taught full time all the time since 
receiving my degree, this has been my choice^ My degree has 
given me the flexibility to teach as much as I wanted. 
Without a degree 9 1 would not have been able to work on 
my terms-'-which provided time for my family^ s needs* 

Is there any intrinsic reason that one should have to 
work> say, 60 hours a week to make a real contribution? 
Or is this all just part of the rat race syndrome? If 
80, how could it be changed? 

A major reservation about accepting women into doctoral programs has been 
that women do not remain professionally active long enough to justify the 
expenditure of talent and money necessary to train them* Is this a valid 
reservation? To what extent are women employed professionally and how do 
their positions compare with those of male doctorates? Astin (1969) reported 
that 81 percent of her sample of 1957'-58 women doctorates were employed full 
time seven or eight years after receiving their doctorate, and an additional 
10 percent were employed part time* Simon, Clark and Galway's (1967) survey 
of women doctorates two to seven years after graduation indicated that 96 per- 
cent of those who were unmarried were employed full time at the time of the 
survey, as were 87 percent of the married group, and 59 percent of the married 
with children group* Both of these studies focused on employment status at 
a particular time, but the concern in this chapter is with employment over an 
extended period of time. In addition, the activities of women who were employed 
full time at the time of the study will be analyzed, and, in the third section 
of the chapter, reasons for unemployment are discussed* The chapter begins with 
a section on some characteristics of the sample of doctorates at the time of 
their degrees* 
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Agfe. Work Experience^ and Extent of Employment at Receipt of the Doctorate 

On the average, women are older than men who receive a doctorate In 
any given year; In fact, women are approximately four to five years older* 
generally averaging around 36 or so (Harman and Soldz , 1963) . This was also 
the average age for the sample of women in this study. As Indicated in 
Table 3.1, their average of 36 years of age included a high of 38 for those 
in education, to lower averages of 30 and 32 for those in the physical and 
biological sciences. Men in physical sciences also tended to be youngest 
at the time of the doctorate, 29. If the sample of men had been chosen to 
represent the proportion of male doctorates in each field, thereby reflecting, 
the 40 percent or so who graduate annually in the physical sciences, the 
average age for men in the sample would not be 34, as indicated in Table 3.1, 
but closer to 31 or so. 

The average ages, however, really don't tell the whole story. A higher 
percentage of women than men In all fields were under 25 when they received 
their doctorates, with the gap being especially notable In the humanities. 
Men were more likely to receive their degrees between the ages of 26 to 36, 
while more women received their doctorate after age 36. In fact, 43 percent 
of the women completed their degrees after age 37, compared to 28 percent of 
the men. Many of the older graduates, both men and women, were in education. 
The pattern for women in comparison to men, therefore, was to either go directly 
to graduate school after receiving their bachelor *s degree, or more typically 
to obtain their doctorates later in life. 

The average number of years between receiving the bachelor's degree and 
the doctoral degree was about 13 for women and just under 11 for men (Table 3.2), 
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fot every field, the average for women was greater than for meni varytng 
from the physical sciences for which the average was ebout 8 for women and 
7 for men, to education where the length of time between degrees was close 
to double this amount* For the biological sciences the averages were slightly 
greater than in the physical sciences: about 10 years between degrees for 
women and 8 for men. Women in both the humanities and social sciences averaged 
13 years between degrees, men about 11 and 9 years respectively. Plnally, 
although not shown in Table 3*2, there had not been a notable decrease in 
length of time between degrees: graduates in 1968 averaged about the same 
amount of time as those in 1950. 

In addition to the time spent working on a doctorate, the years between 
degrees could have been spent in several ways. For many women. It was a time 
for marriage and bearing and raising children; for men there were three wars---* 
World War II, Korea, and Vietnam — that interrupted the progress of many. But 
undoubtedly most men and women spent the majority of their non-study time 
betwe<^n degrees in professional employment, as will be clearl/ Indicated in 
the next table (3.3). This is not to say, however, that these categories were 
mutually exclusive; many women, of course, combined family with employment or 
doctoral study, just as many men and women combined employment and work toward 
a doctorate. In fact, about half of the enrollments in graduate schools are 
part time (Folger, Astin, and Bayer, 1969)* 

Employment prior to and directly after the doctorate . The number of years 
employed professionally prior to receiving the doctorate are given In Table 3.3. 
More men than women had no predoctoral work experience, and three or four years 
of experience; 50 percent of the women » on the othtsr hand, had seven or more 
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year» of i>tofes8ioiial employroant » with 80 percent of those in education in 
that category. With the exception of graduatee in the phyaical and biological 
sciences t then, over three-fourths of the men and women were employed profes- 
sionally for one or more years prior to award of the doctorate. After the 
degree was awarded, many of these individuals — 49 percent of the men and Al per- 
cent of the women— continued in the full-time positions they held while com- 
pleting their studies (see Table 3. A). Many, quite likely, were employed at 
colleges or universities where tenure or promotions depended upon the award 
of the doctorate. Men in the humanities, social sciences and physical sciences 
were more likely than women to hold positions prior to the degree that were 
appropriate for continuation after the degree was granted. 

As further indicated in Table 3. A, following receipt of the doctorate 
six percent of the women were employed part time and an equal number were 
not employed for one or more years. Thus 12 percent of the women (vs. less 
than two percent of the men) did not immediately fully use their doctoral 
training. Moreover, while women In education were roost likely to work full 
time, due no doubt to their older ages when they received their degrees, women 
in all five fields exceeded men in part-time employment or unemployment Immedi- 
ately after receiving their degrees. There does, however, seem to be a trend for 
more women to be employed following the doctorate: only five percent of the 
1968 graduates were not employed compared to 8 percent of the 1950 graduates. 
Reasons for periods of unemployment are discussed later in this chapter. 
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Some Highlight! of Ag< and Employm*nt at Rtccipt of th» 
Doctorata 

Aga at Completing Poctorata 

The highest average age for both men and women was in 
the field of education; the lowest average age was in the 
physical sciences. 

Forty-three percent of the women and 37 percent of the 
men completed the doctorate after the age of 37. 

The average number of years for women between the B.A. 
and doctorate was 13, while for men it was 11. 

There has been no notable decrease in the length of time 
between degrees: graduates in 196R averaged about the same 
number of years as graduates in 1950. 

Employment 

Over three-fourths of the men and women were employed 
professionally for one or more years prior to award of the 
doctorate. 

Education was the field in which there was the most 
predoctoral work experience for both women and mens 80 per- 
cent of the women and 68 percent of the men worked seven years 
or more. 

Forty-nine percent of the men and Al percent of the 
women continued in the full-time positions they held while 
studying for the doctorate. 

Women in all fields exceeded men in part-time employment 
or unemployment immediately after receiving their degree. 

In 1950, the percentage of unemployed women graduates 
was 8; in 1968, it was 5 percent. 



Extent of Employment 

To investigate how time was spent since obtaining the doctorata, the 
number of years in full-time employment, part-time employment, postdoctoral 
study, no employment (included unemployment, housewife, leave of abaenca), 
and retirement were obtained from each respondent. On the basis of the total 
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number of years available for each gradnate, nost of whom would have had 5, 
13, or 23 years In all, an average percentage was computed for each of the 
five categories fnr men and women. Circle graphs of th£ average percentages 
are presented in Figure 3.1. 

Women were employed full time an average of 78 percent of the time, 
compared to 95 percent for men. However, women were employed part time for 
nine percent of the time versus only one percent for men. Women, not surpris- 
ingly, also exceeded men in the percent of time spent not employed: 7.5 vs. 
4 percent. There was little difference between the two groups in time spent 
on postdoctoral study, but women had been retired a greater proportion of the 
time (2.2 percent vs. .8 perceuL for men). This higher retirement figure for 
women is mainly due to the fact that women received their doctorates at a 
later age and therefore had fewer years of potential employment. 

Differences by fiel d of study . As noted in Table 3.5, diff er<»Ticc5 
between women and men within each of the five fields are significant 
for time spent in full- or part-time employment, or in no employment. 
Only in education, where women had been employed full time an average 
of 92 percent of the time, was the difference slight. The high percent- 
age of full-time employment for women doctorates in education is largely 
attributed to their older ages when obtaining their degrees, later years being 
when they would be most free from familial interruptions. In addition since 
80 percent of this group had seven or more years of predoctoral work experience, 
they had extensive prior experience to draw on for employment. At the other ex- 
treme, women in the physical sciences were employed full time only 70 percent of 
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the time, dividing the remaining 30 percent between part time and no employment. 
Women in the physical sciences » it will be recalled (Table 3.1) » also tended to 
obtain their doctorate at an earlier age» when many wowld have had child bearing 
years ahead of them. Age and family obligations alone, however, may not total- 
ly explain these differences as data later in the study suggest. 

Extent of full-time employment . Another way of looking at employment 
patterns is to note the number of women and men who, with the exception of 
postdoctoral study or sabbatical time, worked full time from doctoral degree 
to the date of the survey or prior to retirement. That is, rather than taking 
the percent of total years available, as in the previous section, how many 
men and women have worked full time continuously and without interruption 
since receiving their doctoral degrees? About two-thirds of the women and 
well over 90 percent of the men were in this category. For women, the 
percentages var:Led from 60 percent for the 1950 graduates for whom there was 
most time for interruptions, to 65 percent of the 1960 graduates and 69 per- 
cent of the 1968 doctorates. 

Current and preferred employment . As indicated in Table 3.6, at the 
time of the survey 75 percent of the women were employed full time, and an 
additional 10 percent were employed part time (6 percent over half time). 
Eleven percent were not employed. By comparison, 92 percent of the men were 
employed full time and less than two percent part time. Approximately 4 per- 
cent of the men were not employed. Included among the nonemployed were those 
on leave or retired. 
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Table 3.6 

Current and Preferred Employment Status 

Percentages Responding 
Amount of Time Current Preferred 

^ N W M 
(1788) (1870) (1788) (1870) 



Full tine 


75.0 


92.2** 


61.7 


75.8** 


Over half time but less 
than full time 


6.0 


.9** 


13.7 


6.8** 


Less than half time 


4.3 




4.4 


1.5** 


Not employed 


11.1 


3.8** 


5.6 


2.4** 


No response 


3.6 


2.6 


14.6 


13.5 



p<.01 Chl-square tests of significance of percentage 
differences between sexes 
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By year of degree, 82 percent of the 1968 vomen graduates were employed 
full time, as were 80 percent of the 1960 graduates and 63 percent of the 
1950 group. The part-time percentages for all three groups of women were 
very similar (10 percent); the not employed rate, with retirees excluded, 
differed slightly: 6 percent for the first two groups and 8 percent for 
the 1968 group. 

Employment preferences . Table 3.6 also reveals that the women, as a 
group, preferred to be employed less than their male counterparts. But a 
more important question is whether the current employment status of the 
doctorates is what they preferred. In Table 3.7, the preferred status is 
presented according to the current employment status of each person. For 
example, 88 percent of the full-time employed women preferred that status, 
but 10 percent would have preferred to be employed over half time instead. 
Most notable are the preferences for men and women employed less than half 
time or not employed. Many of these individuals clearly preferred to be 
employed more than they were. While a majority of the men and women who 
were not employed preferred that status (many of whom were retired) , 33 per- 
cent of the women preferred part-time employment (as did 18 percent of the 
men) . Twenty-six percent of the not employed men would rather have been 
employed full time, as would 13 percent of the not employed women. 

Along with the 12 percent of the women working full time who preferred 
to be working less, there were 9 percent of the men with similar preferences, 
In fact, 7 percent of the full-time employed men would choose to be working 
somewhat over half time instead. 
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Table 3.7 



Current Employment 
vs. 

The Preferred Employment Status 
of Each Person 



Current Employment Status 



Full-time 



Over Half- 
time 



Less than 
Half-time 



Not Employed 



Preferred Employment 


W 


M 




Ml 


W 


Ml 


W 


M 


Status 


(1187) 


(1527) 


(101) 


(16) 


(68) 


(9) 


(168) 


(61) 


Full-time 


88 


91 


17 


12 


22 


22 


13 


26* 


Over half-time 


10 


7** 


80 


69 


24 


45 


18-^ 




Less than half-time 


1 


1 


3 


19 


54 


33 


3; 


3 >18 
lO) 


Not employed 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


54 


56 



The small numbers of men employed part time make comparisons with women 
tenuous for these categories. 

k 

P<.05 Chi-square tests of significance of percentage differences 
between sexes 

t 

p<-01 Chi-square tests of significance of percentage differences 
between - 



sexes 
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Some of the comments by women who have been employed part time durlnR 
much of their career illustrate why they preferred that arrangement i 

Although I have not taught full time all the time since 
receiving my degree, this has been my choice. My degree 
has given me the flexibility to teach as much as I wanted. 
Without a degree, I would not have been able to work on m^. 
terms—which provided time for my family's needs. 

Another who worked 7 years full time and 14 part time said: 

1 have two children. During the periods when they were 
young I reduced my working time, then increased it as they 
got older. I still prefer to work part time in order to 
manage family 'obligations.' 

A third who had been employed part time since obtaining her doctorate 

said: 

My history should not be interpreted as reflecting the 
domination of 'male chauvinist pigs.' It was my desire to 
have interesting part-time work without the time consuming 
and energy sapping duties of more responsible positions, 
several of which I turned down over the years. 

Finally, one woman suggested more flexible employment patterns as well as 
continuous training for professional women with families: 

An important aspect of improving the professional 
potential of women Ph.D.'s while yet allowing for a time 
sequence devoted to family is the development of more sophis- 
ticated programs of continuous training or part-time employ- 
ment which could be integrated with family responsibilities. 

Judging from the number of men who preferred to be working less than 
full time (9 percent), more flexible employment patterns for men might also 
be encouraged in the future. 

What Those Employed Full Tim e Are Doing 

How do women and men use their doctoral training? Who are their employers 
and how do they spend their time? A look at the employment of men and women 
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at the time of the survey helps to answer these questions. 

As Table 3.8 indicates, most people with doctorates were employed by 
four-year colleges or in universities. Close to 70 percent of the women 
were employed at one of these two groups of institutions, which is what Astln 
(1969) had reported in her 1965 survey. IVo-thirds of the men were employed 
at these types of institutions. While similar proportions of men and women 
were employed at doctoral granting universities (around 40 percent), more 
women were employed at four-year colleges that did not offer a doctoral degree 
(30 vs. 25 percent of the men). Women were also more likely to be employed 
at two-year colleges, while men were employed by private profit-making companies 
(8 vs. 2.5 percent) or the federal government (5.8 vs. 3.4 percent) in greater 
proportions. The types of employment immediately following award of the 
doctorate, indicated by the second set of percentages in Table 3.8, resembled 
current employment except that for first enployment: 

universities*^ "^^^^^ ^^''^ percent fewer) took jobs at 

fewer of both sexes, but women particularly, were employed 
at two-year colleges ' 

fewer men were employed by private companies or had their 
own professional office or partnership 

During the span of time covered by the study, therefore, the figures 
suggest some movement to universities from other types of employment, a trend 
that may be less pronounced in future years as universities cease to grow as 
rapidly as In the past. The increase in the percentage of doctorates employed 
at two-year colleges, on the other hand, is likely to continue as that segment 
of higher education expands and fewer jobs are available In other segments 
of postsecondary education. 

id 
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Table 3.8 

Current Employment and First Postdoctoral Employment, 
Full-Tlme Employed Only 



ERIC 



Percentage Responses 



Current 
Employment 



First Postdoctoral 
Employment 





W 


M 


W 


M 


Employment 


(N-13A3) 


(N-172A) 


(N-1343) 


(N-1724) 


offer a doctoral degree 


29.6 


25.0* 


29.1 


it 

25.3 


University that offers doctoral 


39.8 


41. 3 


34.3 


36.8 


Two-year college 


3.5 


2.3 


1.9 


1.5 


Elementary or secondary school 
or school system 


5.7 


4.6 


6.4 


6.0 


ray Own piOieBDiwuoj. 
professional partnership 


1.6 


2.0 


.4 


.4 


Self-employed in business 


.4 


,6 


.2 


.2 


Postdoctoral fellowship 
Private profit-making company 


1.0 
2.5 


.5 
8.0 


5.1 
2.5 


4.1 
6.3 


Nonprofit research organization or 
institution, not part of a 
university 


1.9 


2.3 


2.2 


2.1 


Public or private welfare 
organization 


.A 


.4 


.4 


.5 


Hospital or clinic 


2.7 


1.7 

* 


3.0 


2.3 

** 


Federal government 


3. A 


5.8 


2.8 


6.3 


State or local government 


1.9 


1.3 


1.6 


1.6 


Church or religious organization 
Other or no answer 


1.0 
3.3 


.8 

4.4 


1.1 
9.0^ 


.9 

** 

5.6 



^Includes those not employed at that time 
*p<,05 Chi-square tests of significjmce of percentage 
**p<.01 Chi-square tests of significance of percentage 
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Current cnploymutit by field > Current employment for doctorates in 
the five subject areas present some interesting differences between the 
sexes. These are presented in Table 3.9 and summarized as follows! 



Current Employment for Doctorates in Five Fields— (Table 3.9^ 

Humanities! More men were at universities » more wom*sn at 
two- and four-year colleges. 

Social S ciences ; Men and women were at universities and 
colleges in fairly equal proportions; more men were in private 
companies. 

Education; There were no significant differences between 
the sexes in any employment. 

Biologic al Sciences ; More women were employed at two-year 
colleges; there were no large differences at four-year colleges 
and universities; but more men were in the federal government 
and in private companies. 

Physical Sciences ; More women were employed at two- and four- 
year colleges; private companies employed 39 percent of the 

men but only 10 percent of the women. 

All in all, employment opportunities for women doctorates 
appear to have been most limited in private corporations, 
particularly for physical science majors and to a lesser 
extent for the biological and social science majors. 



Job activitY. The major Job activity for those currently employed full 
time are indicated in Table 3.10. Men and women differed in two ways: more 
women were teaching (57 vs. 46 percent of the men) , especially In physical 
sciences and education, and men were more frequently in administration or 
management. For all other activities. Including the catagory of rasearch, 
scholarly writing, and artistic production, women and men were employed in 
about equal proportions. 
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How many hours a w<gk? One of the indications of professional conaltment 
la the time spent In Job and professionally related actlvltlea. The number 
of hours per week for full-time employed men and women In each of the five 
fields are given in Table 3.11. Overall, men averaged 52.1 hours per week 
and women 50.4 hours. More specifically, a higher percentage of the women 
spent 40 hours per week or less and a greater portion of the men spent over 
50 hours per week. By field, more women in education and humanities re- 
ported work wfteks under 40 hours (in comparison to m«n in those fields as 
well as women and men in other fields). Also, twice as many men as women 
in the social sciences said they spent over 60 hours per week in job and 
profeasionally related activities. In part, this is probably explained by 
the number of men who. as Indicated in a recent aurvey of psychologists, are 
more likely to have a second job on a part-time basis (APA Monitor. 1973). Men 
are also more likely to spend time on consulting or professional writing (see 
publication rates discussed in Chapter 5). 

One of the reasons many women doctorates spend less time on job and 
professional activities is that they spend more of their time on household 
tasks and. for some, on child care. Married women, with or without children, 
spent an average of 49 hours per week on their employment and professional 
activities, which was three hours less than the average reported by single 
women. On the other hand, married men averaged 53 hours per week (those with 
children 52). and single men averaged 51.^ Thus, if time spent Is an accurate 
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^Analysis of variance test indicated significant Interaction between 
sex and family status (p<.05)* 
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eetlmate, single women and married men appear to be slightly more career 
oriented* 

Nevertheless* whether married or single, women generally spend more 

time than men on domestic responsibilities. Astin (1969) reported that her 

sample of women doctorates spent between 18 to 19 hours a week managing 

their household and an additional average of 10 hours per week in child care. 

2 

Male doctorates, who are more likely to be married than women doctorates, 
undoubtedly spend less time on day to day household management. Most certainly, 
many male doctorates spend a good deal of time on home repairs or other house- 
hold duties including child cate, but there is no evidence that they average 
as much as the 28 hours per week Astin reported for women doctorates. Of course, 
some women do have outside assistance with their household and child care respon- 
sibilities: In Astin' s sample, 47 percent had someone who came in once or twice 
a week, and 16 percent employed a full-time housekeeper. 

Unemployment 

It will be recalled that women were unemployed, on the average, between 
7 to 8 percent of the time since receiving the doctorate. Moreover, a similar 
percentage of the women were unemployed at the time they received the ques- 
tionnaire. The reasons for current and other periods of unemployment are 
summarized in Table 3.12. More than one reason could be given for periods of 
unemployment since, for example, a woman might be unemployed one year because 



^See Chapter 6. Not only were men more likely to be married (over 80 per- 
cent vs. less than 50 percent of the \romen) , but over half of their wives 
were not employed and thus presumably available to assume a greater portion 
of household management. 
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of pregnancy, several other years for lack of domestic help, and finally not 
be able to find a job In her husband's locale. While this might be the same 
women in all three Instances, these were essentially three periods of unemploy- 
ment and three different, albeit interrelated reasons » 

For current unemployment (columns one and two of Table 3.12), the reason 
most frequently given by women was that they did not want to work (19 percent), 
followed by the lack of suitable jobs in the same locale as their husband's 
job (15 percent). The "other" reasons category also received 15 percent of 
the responses. For men, there were only 12 responses, with 7 Indicating that 
they did not receive an offer. 

For periods of unemployment other than current, pregnancy was the most 
common reason given by women: one-fii'th of the 524 responses* The second 

\ 

ranked reason by women was the lack of suitable jobs in their locale (16 per-\ 
cent), followed by "I did not want to work" (14 percent). There were only 
20 men's responses, with a fourth indicating the absence of job offers as a 
reason. 

Marriage and unemployment. It is interesting to note that the majority 
of reasons given by women for unemployment deal with their marital status 
and family life responsibilities. Specifically, 57 percent of the periods 
of unemployment were due to: pregnancy (20 percent), no suitable jobs 
being available in husband's locale (16 percent), the anti-nepotism policy 
of husband's employer (8 percent), the lack of domestic help or day care 
for children (9 percent), and finally, husbands who did not want their wives 
to work (4 percent). In addition, many of those who said they did not want 
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to work preferred to stay home with their children rather than seek domestic 
help» even if it was available* The following cotnment from a 1950 graduate 
represents this viewpoint: 

A woman with a doctorate and no financial need to work 
always has a conflict in her role as wife> mother » community 
member and professionals I resolved the conflict by placing 
my husband and family first and using my professional back- 
ground and strong interest in my field in volunteer community 
activities^ 

Another woman who had preferred her domestic role felt she had fallen too 
far behind developments in her field: 

I have not 'used' my professional education because 
I had 4 children and lived in suburbia and loved being a 
full-time housewife* Now 1 feel out of it and am. 

Another woman who thought she was out of touch with her field even though 

she graduated in 1968 said: 

I fully expected to reenter teaching when the children 
entered school, but they are both in school now and I feel 
both completely out of touch with my field — political science — 
and also somewhat bored by it* In my case there is no pressing 

economic need for employment. 

Some unemployed women felt very strongly that their professional training 
was being put to use in other ways. One woman who said she had earned a degree 
as a challenge rather than for professional advancement » status, or income 
offered: 

Although I am not engaged in my professional area for 
financial remuneration, I use my professional training in 
every facet of my life: working with our children, managing 
my home and assisting my husband in his professional area. 
In addition, I both teach and write in connection with the 
youth work I do in church and scouting. 

Other "unemployed" women were able to collaborate with their husbands on 

projects because their subject fields were alike or similar: 
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I am remaining professionally active by carrying out 
independent research and writing in my home, as well as keeping 
up with pertinent scientific literature. Because my husband *8 
field is allied to mine, we can do joint projects. Monetarily 
this is not rewarding; but as well as being satisfying for me, 
I feel that 1 am contributing in a small way. 

Similarly, another married woman added: 

Some of the time listed as non-working, I was working in 
collaboration with my husband at home. 

But others, such as the following married woman who graduated in 1950, 

had been salaried only a third of the time, was currently using her training 

in a very professional though not by her admission, in a very lucrative way: 

I do free-lance writing based upon research. The 
research, done in the libraries, historical societies, etc. 
of the region in which I live, is of as high a calibre as 
any earlier work I did while teaching full time. 

Finally, a few women noted the need for career counseling for women who 
have not been employed continuously: 

Since embarking upon the doctorate, I have always felt 
the need for some counseling (and sponsoring) for career 
guidance, and this is still the case. My husband and I have 
raised three children who are all launched on their own 
careers and are happy people. We have had a good marriage 
and a good family life. My career has lacked continuity 
and has not really been commensurate with my training or 
ability. Due to a long period of family responsibilities 
and living in a suburb, I have had to take whatever jobs 
came my way .... The need for skilled sensitive 
career counseling is imperative. 
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Doctorates in Academe 

I could be content with only teaching but the nature 
of the university is such that one must conduct a research 
program as well* 

I sincerely believe that my full potential as a teacher 
and investigator has never, and will never, be fully realized 
because I am a professional woman rather than a man. I have 
had neither the good jot opportunities nor recognition of 
accomplishments in my present position. I am bitter about 
it all. 

As indicated in the last chapter, close to 70 percent of the employed 
men and women in the survey were working at two- or four-year colleges or 
at universities (specifically, 737. of the women and 69% of the men). The 
actual proportion of those with doctorates employed at postsecondary 
institutions is somewhat less than this because the survey sample included 
a disproportionately low number of doctorates in the physical sciences 
(since fewer women had degrees in that area; see Chapter 2), and fewer 
physical scientists are employed at educational institutions (as seen in 
Table 3.9 of Chapter 3). A 1968 report by the National Research Council, 
for example, indicated that half of a random sample of those who earned a 
doctorate between 1935 and 1960 had spent their entire career in academic 
employment, and another one-fourth had spent part of their time in academe 
(National Research Council, 1968). 

While most doctorates choose academe, xt should be pointed out that 
most people employed in academic institutions do not have a doctorate. 
A 1972-73 survey of college and university faculty by the American Council 
on Education (ACE) indicated that 37 percent of the men and 18 percent of 
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the women had a Ph.D. or an Ed.D. (Bayer, 1973). That same survey also 
estimated that women comprised 20 percent of the faculty at all postsecondary 
institutions (22 percent In two- or four-year colleges and 17 percent in 
universities) . 

In view of the large number of doctorates who choose an academic 
setting, a closer look at their particular employment patterns and pref- 
erences would seem in order. Accordingly, this chapter includes a 
discussion of trends in employment, faculty rank, and interest in teaching 
versus research. 

Trends in Employment 

It was pointed oat in the last chapter that similar proportions of men 
and women were currently employed at doctoral granting universities (about 
40 percent), but that proportionately more women were employed at four-year 
colleges that did not offer a doctorate (see Table 3.8 of Chapter 3). Is 
there any evidence of a shift taking place in this pattern? An inspection 
of current employment by graduates for each of the three career lengths 
suggests that there is a trend toward hiring a larger proportion of the more 
recent women graduates in universities. As shown in Table 4.1, 40 percent 
of the 1968 women doctorates were employed in universities compared 
to only 35 percent of the male group. Among 1950 graduates the dif- 
ference was reversed: 46 percent of the men and 42 percent of the women 
held positions at universities. On the other hand, at the four-year 



An ACE survey of faculty in 1969 indicated that somewhat higher propor- 
tions held a Ph.D. or an Ed.D.: 21.7 percent of the women and 46.1 perc-nt 
of the men. 
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Table A.l 

Current Academic or Other Selected Type of Employment, 
Full-Tlme Employed by Year of Degree 

Percentage Responding 
(Rounded to nearest whole number) 

1950 1960 1968 

Graduates Graduates Graduates 





W 


M 


W 


N 


W 


M 




(348) 


(534) 


(344) 


(400) 


(489) 


(59J 


Four-year, nondoctoral college 


27 


17 


35 


25 


28 


32 


University offering doctoral work 


42 


46 


37 


43 


40 


35 


Two'^year college 


5 


2 


3 


1 


4 


4 


Elementary or secondary school 


5 


2 


6 


5 


6 


7 


Private company 


3 


11 


2 


7 


3 


7 


Federal, state or local government 


6 


8 


6 


8 


5 


6 


Other (Includes self-employed, non- 


12 


14 


11 


11 


14 


9 



profit research organization, 
welfare and religious organizations, 
hospital and clinic, and other) 
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colleges which do not offer a doctorate, a much different pattern emerges: 
more of the most recent male graduates were employed at these institutions* 
While only 17 percent of the 1950 male doctorates were employed at four-year 
coUeges, one-fourth of the 1960 group and a third of the 1968 men held 
positions at these Institutions. For women the percentages fluctuated from 
27 percent for 1950 graduates, to 35 percent for 1960 graduates, and back 
to 28 percent for the 1968 group. Similarly two-year colleges and elementary 
and secondary school systems employed more of the recent than earlier male 
graduates while the proportion of womec. remained fairly constant over the 
three time periods. In general than, relative to earlier graduates more 
women with recent doctorates were finding enloyment at the universities while 
more of the men with recent doctorates were turning to two- and four-year 
colleges as well as the public school sector. 

Further support and interpretation of this trend in employment may be 
noted in Table 4.2, which indicates the first postdoctoral position by year 
of degree. These data, roupled with the previous table on current employ- 
ment, indicate that more of the women than men who graduated in 1968 had 
moved to a university after first being with another type of employer. That 
is, while one-third of the 1968 men and women graduates were first employed 
at universities following receipt of their doctorate, within five years the 
number had grown to 40 percent of the women but only 35 percent of the men. 
Similar shifts, however, were not taking place for either of the two earlier 
groups, and, in fact, it would appear that for 1960 graduates men were more 
likely to move to a university position from another employer. One interpreta- 
tion of this trend could be that affirmative action programs have Increased 
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the nimber of openings for women at universities and these have benefited 
younger graduates most. 

The proportion of women employed at a two- or four-year college as 
their first postdoctoral job was similar for graduates of each of the three 
time periods, but for men there was a slight increase among 1968 graduates 
(accompanied by decreases in the percentage ^ployed by government or 
private industry). These changes » which coincide with changes in current 
employment mentioned earlier » probably reflect the phenomenal growth in two- 
and four-year colleges, particularly public colleges, in the 1960*s. 

Rank or Position 

According to the 1972-73 survey of faculty by the American Council on 
Education, greater proportions of men than women in all types of institutions 
held senior-level ranks. For example, 30 percent of the men held the rank 
of professor compared to 11 percent of the women; 25 percent of the men 
and 21 percent of the women were associate professors (Bayer, 1973). 
Similar figures have been reported in many earlier studies as well (see, 
for example, Bernard, 1964), In large part, men as a group hold higher 
ranks because more of them have a doctorate and, as pointed out by data 
in Chapter 3, they tend to have fewer interruptions in their careers and 
thus more years of experience. But would these differences in rank exist 
if only men and wnen with doctorates were compared, and moreover, if the 
length of service was the same for both groups? As will be shown by the 
analyses of the survey data, men retained their advantageous position, 
although not to the same extent. 
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Table 4.2 

First Postdoctoral Academic or Other Selected Type of Employment, 
Full-Time Employed by Year of Degree 

Percentage Responding 
(Rounded to nearest whole number) 

1950 1960 1968 

Graduates Graduates Graduates 





W 


M 


W 


M 


W 


M 




(328) 


(5A1) 


(314) 


(396) 


(483) 


(571 


Four-year, nondoctoral college 


28 


22 


30 


26 


30 


29 


University offering doctoral work 


36 


42 


33 


35 


34 


33 


Two-year coll »ge 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


Elementary or secondary school 


6 


3 


7 


8 


7 


8 


Private company 


3 


8 


2 


7 


2 


4 


Federal, state or local government 


5 


10 


4 


10 


4 


5 


Postdoctoral fellowship 


5 


2 


3 


3 


7 


7 


Other (includes self-employed, non- 
profit research organization. 


15 


12 


19 


10 


14 


12 



welfare and religious organizations, 
hospital and clinic, and other) 
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The current rank or position for doctorates employed full time at a 
collage or university Is glvan in Table A. 3 and sunmarlzed as follows: 



Rank or Position for Full-Tlme Collette or University Doctorates 
(Table 4.3) 

More men than women were professors. 

About equal numbers of women and men were associate profesBors. 

More men than women were presidents, deans and department heads. 

More women than men were instructors (lecturers) , assistant 
professors, or held research appointments without faculty 
status . 

Although these differentials are nowhere near as great as for 
all teaching faculty regardless of degree earned, there are 
still more men at the senior rank and in administrative posi- 
tions. 



Rank by years of experience . Because rank and length of service arc 
related, the average rank was computed for men and women who had an equal 
number of years of experience. Averages were computed for those with 22 or 
23 years, 13 or 14 years, and 5 or 6 years of experience." Average rank was 
determined by using a four-point scale with professor - 5, associate professor » 4, 
assistant professor - 3, and instructor or lecturer > 2. 

The results of this analysis, given in Table 4.4, indicate that men 
and women doctorates with 22 or 23 years of experience wera very similar 



While almost all of the individuals in each of the three groups 
would have been employed every year since graduation, some could have 
graduated at an earlier time and been employed a portion of the years. 
Por example, a few women with 5 or 6 years of full-time experience might 
have graduated in 1960 or even in 1950, as well as In 1968. 
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Table 4.3 

Rank or Position for Those Currently Working 
Pull Time At a College or University^ 





Percentage 


Responding 




w 


M 




(N-1086) 


(N-1212) 




J. S 




Instructor or lecturer 


4.6 


.4** 


Assistant professor 


18.5 


12.2** 


Associate professor 


25.1 


23.2 


Professor 


30.5 


35.1* 


Department head 


8.6 


13.1** 


Dean or president 


2.0 


7.7** 


Other administrative position 


2.4 


3.7* 


Other 


3.2 


2.4 


No response 


1.2 


1.6 



Includes two-year colleges. 

*p<.05 Chl-square tests of significance of percentage 
differences between sexes 

*p<.01 Chi-square tests of significance of percentage 
differences between sexes 
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In their rank. Similarly, those with 13 or 14 years of experience were 
also fairly similar in the average rank attained, although an inspection 
of the percentage of nen and women at each rank (not given in Table 4. A) 
revealed that more men had become full professors. Specifically, 68 percent 
of the men and 59 percent of the women were full professors after 13 or 
14 years of postdoctoral employment. As Table 4.4 further indicates, 
after 5 or 6 years of experience men were clearly ahead in average rank) 
having attained a mean rank of 3.72, compared to 3.61 for women. Put 
another way, 63 percent of the men and 52 percent of the women were full 
professors or associate professors at that point in their career, with 
more men in particular at the latter rank (52 vs. 40 percent of the women). 

These figures strongly suggest that men employed in colleges and 
universities have been promoted more rapidly than woman. After 5 or 6 years 
of experience, just over half of the men, but 40 percent of the women were 
associate professors; after 13 or 14 years, just over two-thirds of the men 
but 59 percent of the women were full professors; and after 22-23 years, 
88 percent of the men and 85 percent of the women were full professors. Only 
for the last career length were the percentages for men and women comparable. 

Interest in Research vs. Teaching 

Several past studies of college teachers have pointed out that 
women faculty are generally more interested in teaching than in research 
(Bernard, 1964; Eckert and Stecklein, 1961). More recent surveys have 
not shown a change in this Interest. 

A 1969 ACE-Carnegie Conmission on Higher Education survey of col- 
lege and university faculty reported that 61 percent of the women. 
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Table 4. A 

Average Rank for Each of Three Career Lengths 
for Those Employed in Four-Year Colleges and Universities 



Average Rank^ 

Number of Years of . 
Full-Time Experience >r 



22 or 23 


4.83 


(102) 


4.87 (180) 


13 or 14 


4.54 


(152) 


4.65 (17")) 


5 or 6 


3.61 


(272) 


3.72* (337) 



Difference Is significant, p<05* 



1 

Average determined by using the following numerical 
values for each rank: professor » 5, associate professor « 4, 
assistant professor » 3, Instructor or lecturer » 2. 



In parentheses. 
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versus 37 percent of the men» were "very heavily" Interested In teaching 

3 

(Bayer > 1970). But once again the smaller nvmber of academic vomen 
with a doctoral degree, plus the tendency for women to obtain advanced 
degrees in subject areas which do not emphasize research would in part 
account for overall differences In interests between women and men. Do 
these differences hold up for those with doctorates and when the propor- 
tion from each subject area is taken into account? The results given 
in Table 4.5 Indicate that while the differences were greatly reduced, 
women were still slightly more interested in teaching than were men. 
Thirty-two percent of the women said they were "very heavily*' Interested 
in teaching, compared to just under 26 percent of the men. As also 
Indicated in footnote 2 of Table 4.5, women in every field except educa- 
tion were more heavily Interested in teaching than were men in the same field. 
On the other hand, 26 percent of the men versus just over 19 percent of the 
women were "leaning toward research" in their interests. Twice as many men 
as women (5.6 vs. 2.8) said they were interested in neither teaching nor 
research, and presumably this reflected largely their interest in adminis- 
tration. Fewer women, as Table 4.3 has indicated, also held administrative 
positions. 

In view of their somewhat greater Interest in teaching (relative 
to men, that is), and in view of the higher proportion of women at two- 
and four-year colleges, it is not surprising that more women were 

3 

Other responses to the question of where their current interests lie 
were: heavily in research, women«2%, men-5Z; in both but leaning toward 
research, W«9%, M«22%; in both but leaning toward teaching, W-29X, M-36%. 
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Table 4.5 



Interest In Research vs. Teaching 



Percentage Responding 

W M 
(N-1086) (N-1212) 



Do your Interests He primarily 
In teaching or In research?^ 



Very heavily In research 


4.8 


4.2 


In both» but leaning toward research 


19.4 


26.0** 


In bothy but leaning toward teaching 


39.1 


37.6 


Very heavily in teaching 


32.2 


25.6** 


Neither 


2.8 


5.6** 


No response 


1.7 


1.0 



By those working full time at a two- or four-year college, 
or a university 

2 

By subject areas, percentages Indicating that they were 
"Very heavily Interested In teaching" were as follows: 





W 


M 


Humanities 


36 


26 


Soc. Sd. 


22 


17 


Biol. Scl. 


18 


12 


Phys. Scl. 


36 


13 


Education 


42 


40 



pK.Ol Chl-square tests of significance of percentage 
differences between sexes 



teaching solely undergraduates and that more men were teaching graduate 
courses (see Table 4»6)/ Thirty- five percent of the women vs. 22 per- 
cent of the men said their teaching responsibilities were currently "entirely 
undergraduate," while about two-thirds of the men and slightly over half of 
the women reported teaching entireli at the graduate level or had some 
graduate courses. The trend, however, discerned by analyzing responses 
according to year of graduation, was toward more men teaching undergraduate 
courses: 28 percent of the 1968 male graduates compared to only 16 percent 
of the 1950 graduates taught only undergraduate courses. The percentage of 
women, on the other hand, was the same (33 percent) for both time periods. 
The shift in teaching responsibility is at least partially attributed to the 
increase in the number of men teaching at two- and four-year colleges as 
noted earlier in this chapter. 

Some Comments about Women and Teaching 

While it should be noted that almost two-thirds of the women doctorates 
were at least partly interesled in research, more women than men had indicated 
a particular interest in teaching. And not only were women more interested 
in teaching but, as noted in the last chapter (Table 3.11), teaching was most 
likely to be their major job activity. Astin (1965), in fact, argued that many 
women have chosen a college instead of a university position because they have 
a preference for teaching over research. She goes on to state that: 

^Of course, this is not meant to imply cause and effect; women may 
have been more interested in teaching because they taught largely under- 
graduates, and because a higher proportion taught at two- and four-year 
colleges. 
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Table A. 6 



Current Teaching Reisponslblllties 





Percentage 


Responding 




W 

(N-1086) 


M 

(N-1212) 


What are your teaching responsibilities 
this year? 






Entirely undergraduate 


34.9 


22.4** 


Some undergraduate » some graduate 


42.6 


50.0* 


Entirely graduate 


11.0 


15.9* 


Mot teaching this year 


9.5 


10.3 


No response 


2.0 


1.4 



*p<.05 Chl-square tests of significance of percentage 
differences between sexes 

*p<.01 Ghi-square tests of significance of percentage 
differences between sexes 
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Moreover, the two sexes may differ in their conceptions 
of the proper role of the scholar and the educator. That is 
women may want to make an impression on the world through 
direct contact with people; whereas men may prefer to exert 
change and influence the world abstractly and indirectly, 
through the written word. 

(P. 85) 

Bernard (1964), on the other hand, has explained the interest of 

academic women in teaching by relating it to their societal role: 

That the major contribution of women to the academic 
enterprise should have been as teachers is related also, 
presumably, to the fact that the role of teacher is consonant 
with that of other roles assigned to women in our society. 
As mothers, women have been traditionally conservators and 
transmitters of non-controversial knowledge. 

(P. 125) 

These societal or sex role expectations may be what underlay the comment 
of one woman in the survey who said: 

I could be content with only teaching but the nature 
of the university is such that one must conduct a research 
program as well. 

Another was more vehement in her feelings: 

I have resigned my position without another job lined 
up because I disapprove of the policies of my university 
which does not recognize, reward nor care about good teaching. 

But many men were also committed to teaching instead of research, prompting 

one man to voice a not uncommon complaint about academic promotion policies: 

There is getting to be far too much emphasis on publica- 
tions — university promotions, tenure, etc. tend to depend upon 
publications. Administration interest in good teaching is 
primarily 'lip service.* 

Emphasis on publications in determining promotions may be one reason why 
women doctorates with equivalent lengths of service have not entirely kept 
pace with men. A closer look at their publications record as well as their 
Income is presented in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 5 

The Fruits of Labor: Publications, 
Income, and Job Satisfaction 

Discussed in this chapter are those aspects of a career that many 
consider Indices of achievement: number of publications and annual Income. 
These, however, are not the only measures of a worthwhile or satisfying 
career. Personal satisfaction with job or career is yet another dimension 
of success, and data from the survey related to it will also be presented 
in this chapter. 

Publications 

Only a minority of the doctorates of either sex have published one or 
more books. Table 5.1 indicates that 78.1 percent of the men and 73 percent 
of the women had not published a book as a sole or senior author. But in 
general men doctorates published more than women doctorates: they published 
more books, eiiher as the sole or senior author., or as a Junior author or 
editor, and they published more professional articles In journals. 

Of those who had published , men were particularly more productive than 
women in the 3 to 7 book range, especially in the social sciences and in 
education. Men also published more books as a junior author or editor (see 
Table 5.2). Most significant were the 14.6 percent of the men who published 
1-2 books (vs. 12.5 percent of the women), and the 4.3 percent who published 
3.4 books (vs. 2.4 percent of the women)* 
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Over 80 percent of both men and women published at least one article 
in a journal or magazine. But as indicated in Table 5.3, men were once 
again generally more productive: they averaged approximately 15 publications, 
to 9 for women. The median figures, less affected by unusually high numbers 
(a few people reported 200 publications or more), were 5.7 and 3.5 for men 
and women respectively. More women (41.3 percent) than men (31.3 peicent) 
reported that they had published from 1 to 5 articles and approximately 
equal proportions (18 percent) published 6-10 articles. But men were 
clearly more productive In the 11 articles and over categories, especially 
in the social sciences. 



Some Highlights of Publication Figures for Men and Women 
D octorates (See Tables 5.1 and 5.3) 

Bo oks (published as sole or senior author) 

27 percent of the men and 22 percent of the women had 
published a book. 

6.7 percent of the men and 4.0 percent of the women published 
3-7 books. 

Articles 

Over 80 percent of both men and women published at least one 
article in a journal or magazine. 

Men averaged 15 publications to 9 for women, and the median 
figures were 5.7 articles for men and 3.5 for women. 



Most publishing was done by doctorates working in nonprofit research 
organizations, universities, the federal government, and colleges, in that 
order Men working in research organizations and in universities published 
twice as many articles as did the full-time employed women in those setting 
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In research organisations, men averaged 31 articles, women 15; men in univer- 
sities averaged 24. women 12. At four-year colleges the differential between 
sexes as well as the overall averages were considerably less: men averaged 
7 articles, women just over 5. Men and women working for the federal govern- 
ment tended to publish extensively, but once again the differential between 
sexes was not as dramatic as in universities or research organizations: 
men averaged 21 articles and women 16. 

Certainly one reason that men published more is that they had fewer 
career interruptions than women; that is. they were employed more of the time 
and therefore presumably had more opportunity to publish. Would there still be 
a disparity for men and women who had been employed full time an equal number 
of years? Figures 5.1 and 5.2, which portray publication rates for those 
employed full time in universities and colleges according to total years 
employed. IndicatG that men were still more productive. 



Number of Publications, by Years Employed and Place of 
Employment (Figures 5.1 and 5.2); Some Highliihtr 

Universities; With 5 or 6 years of experience, men averaged 
9 articles and women 7. However, the disparity increased, 
so that after 13 or 14 years of experience men averaged 20 
articles and women 11, and with 22 or 23 years, men averaged 
about 13 more articles than women. 

Colleges ; After 5 or 6 years and 22 or 23 years, men averaged 
only one more article than women. In the 13-14 range, men 
averaged 7 articles and women 4. 

Federal Government! Men averaged about 4 more publications 
at each career length; for both 13-14 and 22-23 years of 
experience, men averaged in the middle 20' s and women about 
20 publications. 
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Clearly then, while type of employment Is highly predictive of produc- 
tivity as measured by vol\ime of published work, the variation according to 
sex even after controlling for years of postdoctoTal service is considerable. 
Similarly, while there are large differences between such fields as the physical 
sciences and the humanities, men were still generally more productive than 
women within each field. 

These results conflict with Bernard's (1964) analysis of publication 

rates, and with data presented by Simon, Clark and Galway (1967), both of 

which reported similar productivity rates for men and women. Bernard, in 

fact, has argued that if employment and major field factors are controlled, 

most of the disparity in men and women's publication rates would disappear. 

But the results of this study indicate otherwise. More likely the lower 

productivity rates for women might be due to a host of other reasons. 

Johnson and Stafford (1973, 1974) have shown that women are employed in 

colleges and universities which place less emphasis on research and more 

on teaching. This, of course, is also related to their greater interest in 

teaching as discussed in Chapter 4. For some women, their interest in teaching 

was accompanied by an abhorrence for research. As one woman faculty member 

at the university stated: » 

I hate research, but the university pushes for you 
to do research even though you're not interested. 

It has been argued, in fact, that the publication rates for men and women 
would be very similar if only those interested in research were compared. To 
Investigate this possibility, rates for men and women employed in universities 
and colleges were further analyzed for those who indicated that they were 
"very heavily" interest? . In r ise^^rch, or in research and teaching with emphasis 
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on the former. Again, men out -published the women. However, there were 
about half as many women as men at each of the career lengths and the number 
of women was not especially large (ranging between 28 to 63). The results, 
therefore, are somewhat tentative: 

At 5-6 years, men averaged 1.5 more publications than women 

At 13-14 and 22-23 years, men averaged 13 more publications than 

women • * 

Only the difference for the 13-14 year group was statistically 
signif leant (p<01 ) 

Nevertheless, the results do strongly suggest that women doctorates' greater 
interest in teaching does not totally account for their lower overall publica- 
tion rates. 

Domestic Responsibilities and Publication Rate 

In a study of Radcliffe Ph.D.'s, some had mentioned that there was less 
incentive for them to publish in order to earn higher salaries because they 
were less concerned about supporting a family (Radcliffe College, 1956). 
Fewer women would likely now accept this rationale, but many may continue to 
be pressed for time or opportunity to do research because of domestic respon- 
sibilities. The following comment by a married woman captures that dilemma; 

I find it very difficult to hold on to a full-time 
position, commute, keep house and care for three children, 
and still be expected to publish. Tenure should not be 
based on publishing. In my field, I would have to spend 
summers in Europe and I simply can't leave my family. 

Another complained of the lack of continuity because of the demands on 

her time, which resulted in work remaining incompleted or done piecemeal: 
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I have several pieces of research and three or four 
papers that need time for preparing for publication but 
with classes, directed readings, committee work, thesis 
supervision and three children your guess is as good as 
mine when they will be submitted and published. 

Some evidence from the survey on tho likely effects of domestic responsi- 
bilities and interruptions on publication rates for women emerged when analysis 
indicated that single women and single men had very similar publication rates 
(an average of approximately 10 articles). However, married women (both with 
and without children) averaged about half as many publications as married 
men: 9 vs. 18. 

Possible Sex Bias in the Selection of Journal Articles 

One study dealing with the selection of journal articles has suggested 
that "judges tended to prefer authors whose sex was the same as that normative 
for (or strongly associated with) the professional field In which the article 
was written — e.g., a female author in dietetics, a male author in city planning" 
(Mlschel, 1974). Because so many fields have a majority of men, this finding 
suggests that articles by men would have a better chance of acceptance. This 
advantage, if it in fact existed, will likely diminish since many Journals 
now employ a blind review system. 

In summary, many reasons have been offered to explain sex differences 
in the number of publications among doctorates with identical years of 
experience and similar employment settings. These included the likelihood 
of being employed at universities which emphasize teaching, a preference for 
teaching, less time because of domestic responsibilities, less economic 
pressure to publish in order to increase income to support a family, and 
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posslble sex bias in the selection of journal articles. To the extent 
that women's professional, employment) and domestic roles are altered to 
alleviate some of these factors, their publication rate might be expected 
to Increase accordingly. Of course, throughout this and most analyses 
of publication productivity, the emphasis has been solely on quantity, 
not quality or significance of publications. 

Income 

In 1959-60, women acadeinlclans earned about 15 percent ($1000) less than 
male faculty members (Bernard, 1965). By 1972-73, the difference had in- 
creased slightly to 17 percent (approximately $3,400), according to data 
compiled by the National Center for Educational Statistics (Chronicle of Higher 
Education , March 12, 1973). Numerous reports for other types of employment 
have also documented disparities between men's and women's salaries. Have 
women with doctoxal degrees also been paid less than men with similar 
training? In particular, how do men and women doctorates compare in annual 
Income ? Income, it should be kept in mind. Includes not only salary from 
a full-time job but alao honoraria, royalties, and for some, salary from 
a second part-time job. 

The median annual Income for women, as indicated in Table 5.4, was 
$4,400 less than that for men, or about a 20 percent disparity. The median 
annual Income for women employed full time was $17,200; for men It was $21,600.^ 



There were only slight differences in the computed median and mean 
(or average) Incomes due to the way In which Income Information was obtained. 
Instead of their specific incomes, respondentr Indicated one of 14 categories, 
with the highest being "over $31,000." In computing the mean, everyone in this 
last category was estimated to earn $35,000. Extreme amounts, therefore, did 
n^'t unduly influence mean Incomes. The remaining tables report mean Instead 
^ of median Incomes. ' n*"} 
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The disparity was largest in the social sciences and the physical 
sciences , where women earned about a fourth less than men* The physical 
sciences, it will be recalled from Chapter was a field in which four times 
as many men as women worked in private industry. The g»*nerally higher 
salaries in private industry compared to academe undoubtedly contributed to 
sex differences in the incomes of physical scientists.^ 

Comparing across the five fields, doctorates in humanities reported the 
lowest incomes. A major reason for this is that humanities doctorates, as 
indicated in Chapter 3, were more likely than those in other fields to work 
in colleges that did not offer doctoral work; the salaries in these institutions 
were generally not as high as in universities or industry. 

Income and Years of Work Experience 

Salary and income are, of course, highly related to years of experience. 
Because women, as a group, had fewer years of full-time employment, it is 
possible that their income would be much closer to that of men's if the 
number of years in postdoctoral employment were the same for both sexes. 
This, however, does not appear to be the case as can be noted in Table 5.5 
and Figure 5.3^ in which incomes for three lengths of experience are 
reported. Men's income for all types of employment varied from $18,700 
for those with 5-6 yee -s of experience, to $27,100 for those with 22-23 years. 
Women's income varied from $16,400 to $21,800 for the same time periods. 



For some 170 doctorates from all fields employed in private, profit- 
making companies, the average income was about $26,000; men averaged $27,000* 
women $22,000. This was about $7,000 or a little over one-fourth more than 
doctorates in colleges and universities. 
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Similar patterns exist in each of the five fields: that Is^ the disparity 
is fairly large for those with a little experience and becomes even larger 
for those with more experience. 

This same pattern existed for those ^ployed in universities as well 
(see Figure 5.4) » Women doctorates employed in universities at the time of 
the survey earned an average of $22,500 after 22-23 years of postdoctoral 
experience (not necessarily all at a university). This was about $4,600 or 
17 percent less than men with comparable experience, ^or women with 13-14 
years of experience, there was a 12 percent difference, and women with 
5-6 years of employment earned 11 percent less than men. Thus for university 
employed doctorates as well as for doctorates from all employment settings 
combined, women with the most experience had incomes farthest below those 
of men with an equal amount of postdoctoral experience. Once beyond the 
13-14 year mark, women^s incomes seemed to taper off while men's continued 
to increase at the same rate. 

For doctorates employed at four-year colleges (see Figure 5.5), the 
disparity in income was, as in universities, greatest for those employed 
22-23 years (16 percent) « Women employed 5-6 years, however, earned only 
7 percent less than many a difference that could be accour ' 1 for by 
summer teaching or a second part-time job which men k ^ : uiore likely to hold. 

Further disparities in incomes for those employed in colleges and 
universities are evident at each academic rank. As indicated in Table 5.6, 
men who were instructors, assistant professors, associate professors, 
professors t or department heads tended to have higher incomes than women 
at the same rank* And this was true at both colleger and universities. 
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It was also true, as Table 5.7 Indicates, for men and women at each rank 
with an equal number of years In full-time employment. For example, at 
four-year colleges professors with 22-23 years of postdoctoral employment 
received an average of $20»600 if they were men and $17»800 if they were 
women. At universities, male full professors with 22-23 years experience 
averaged $2A,100, women $21,000. At lower ranks similar disparities existed: 
male associate professors with 5-6 years experience received $1,600 more 
than women at universities and $1,100 more at colleges. Only assistant 
professors with 5-6 years experience, and who were currently employed at 
colleges, received equal salaries regardless of sex ($12,300). 

Income for Doctorates in the Federal Government 

For one employer in the study the disparity between men's and women's 
income was slight: the federal government. Women with 5-6 years of 
experience earned 5 percent less than men I while those with 22**23 years 
of experience earned only 3 percent less. Women with 5^6 years of experience 
(N-15) earned about $20,000, men (N-27) $21,000* Men with 13-14 years (N-20) 
averaged $29,000 as did those with 22-23 years (N-35)* Women with 13-14 years 
(N»ll) averaged $26,000 and those with 22-23 years (N«13) were up to $28,000* 
Quite likely these similar Incomes for men and women are largely due to 
uniform civil service salary schedules for federal positions and, perhaps, 
more even-handed treatment of promotions. 
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Tabl« 5.6 



Current Annual Income by Rank 



Approxiinate Average Annual Income 

For Those Employed at 
Four-Year Colleges 



Women Men' 



Instructor or lecturer 


11.2 (67) 


12.4 (39) 


Assistant professor 


13.6 (113) 


15.0 (119) 


Associate professor 


16.5 (1A8) 


19.5 (129) 


Professor 


16.6 (58) 


19.1 (78) 


Department head 


20.0 (17) 


22.7 (37) 




Approximate Average 


Annual Income 




For Those Employed at 


Universities 




Women^ 


Men^ 


Instructor or lecturer 


13.2 (127) 


15.2 (102) 


Assistant professor 


16.2 (151) 


17.5 (149) 


Associate professor 


21.0 (191) 


23.2 (268) 


Professor 


20.6 (37) 


24.2 (62) 


Department head 


26.9 (9) 


28.3 (45) 



In thousands 



N's for each rank are given in parentheses. 
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Table 5.7 



Current Annual Income by Rank According to 
Number of Years In Full-Time Employment 



1 

Approximate Average Annual Income 
For Those Employed at Four-Year Colleges 
5-6 Years^ " ' ^ 



W 



13-14 Years 
W M 



22-23 Years* 
W M 



Assistant professor 
Associate professor 
Professor 
Department head 



12.3 (44) 12.3 (33) 
13.5 (56) 14.6 (86) 
15.9 (19) 18.0 (24) 

16.4 (18) 17.5 (20) 



13.6 (16) 15.7 (15) 

16.7 (44) 19.2 (39) 

15.8 (18) 18.6 (22) 



17.8 (23) 20.6 (39) 
19.1 (9) 21.4 (17) 



Assistant professor 
Associate professor 
Professor 
Department head 



For Those Employed at Universities 
5-6 Years 13-14 Years 22-23 Years 



W M 

13.7 (83) 14.9 (92) 

15.6 (58) 17.2 (82) 

19.7 (15) 20.0 (8) 



W 



M 



16.5 (41) 18.2 (33) 
20.8 (47) 22.0 (74) 
21.2 (10) 22.8 (26) 



W 



M 



18.3 (11) 18.0 (15) 
21.1 (70) 24.1 (117) 
22.5 (11) 26.7 (18) 



^In thousands 
2 

N*8 for each rank for years of employment are given In parentheses. 
Blanks Indicate; the H was too small to compute a reliable figure. 
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Income Plsparltles Between Man and Women; Some HlKhllghts 
(Tables 5.5» 5.7, Figures 5.A» 5.5) 

Disparity in Income and length of Experience ; The disparity 
between men's and women's incomes became greater with years 
of experience. Men's Income varied from $18,700 for 5-6 
years of experience to $27,100 for 22-23 years. Women's 
Income varied from $16,400 to $21,800 for the same time 
periods. Similar patterns existed In all five fields, with 
the greatest disparities In the physical sciences. 

Colleges : At the 5-6 year level, women earned 7 percent 
less than men, but at 22-23 years women earned 16 percent 
less than men. Only men and women assistant professors at 
the 5-6 year level had equal Incomes. At all other ranks, 
men earned more, even when men and women had equal years 
of experience. 

Universities ; After 13-14 years of experience the difference 
was only 12 percent, but at the 22-23 year level, women 
earned 17 percent less than men. Women earned less at each 
rank and as department heads, even with equal years of full- 
time experience. 

Private Companies ; Men averaged $27,000, women $22,000. The 
overall average of $26,000 was about one-fourth more than 
doctorates in colleges and universities. 

Federal Government ; The disparity was slightest here. Women 
with 5-6 years of experience earned 5 percent less than men, 
while those with 22-23 years earned only 3 percent less. 



Some Explanations for Income Disparities 

Explanations for the decline In the rate of Increase tn women's Incomes 
must be tentative due to the nonlongltudlnal nature of the sample — that Is, 
these were not Incomes for the same individuals at three different stages of 
their career. Nevertheless, the magnitude of the differences for those with 
22-23 years of postdoctoral experience (these would be men and women who have 
been employed full time since receiving their degree in 1950), would strongly 
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* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Itnply that women did not r«c«lve pay increments or Job promotions comparable 

to those of men with similar credentials and experience. Indeed, most of the 

comments offered by women in the study who complained about discrimination 

were related to salary or promotion disparities. For exsmple, one woman noted: 

As our department has grown in size my salary raises have 
been minimal, as the chairman feels the young men with growing 
families need the money more. There is considerable Justice 
to this, so I have not complained, but of course, all of us 
could use the additional money. 

Another woman noted about her university that: 

The number of women who hold full professorships, department 
chairmanships, and administrative posts other than Dean of Women 
is extremely small. 

And from one with 23 years of postdoctoral experience (plus seven before 
receiving her degree) at the same university: 

Though I now have the rank of professor (after 30 years in 
the same institution), I have had that rank less than a year. 
I got the promotion and a salary raise of $3,300 only after 
fighting for them and with the help of people outside of 
department. I am still the lowest paid professor in my depart- 
ment. 

At institutions where publications weighed heavily in promotions and 

salary decisions, some women earned less because of a poorer publication record: 

I am able to do enough continuing research to support 
my teaching but do not seeiu to have the time or 'drive* to 
ready things for publication. My lack of promotion is ap- 
parently tied solely to this deficiency, not to sex. My 
salary was below par until pressure from the government 
caused a raise for most faculty women here. Now my rank 
limits future raises. 

Other factors undoubtedly also contributed to income disparity. More 
men moved into higher paying administrative positions, or probably were offered 
Jobs at institutions with a higher salary potential, or because of greater 



nobility could gravitate to positions that paid more. Thus vomen tended to 

be employed at lower paying institutions* as in the case of the following J 

I sm employed at a small southern public university, which 
for some years has ranked at or close to the bottom of the 
scale in the AAUP Annual Salary Survey. My salary is close 
to the average for my rank, so 1 cannot complain of discrimina- 
tion on account of sex, but we are all well below the national 
average salary for this rank. 

Finally, men were generally more likely to supplement their salaries with 
royalties, consulting activities, summer employment (for those on 9-10 month 
appointments), or a second part-time job. For example, a 1972 Survey of 
Psychologists by the American Psychological Association indicated that 
33 percent of the men but only 19 percent of the women held both a full- 
time job and a part-time job (APA Monitor, 1973). 

Recent Studies of Salary Disparities 

Johnson and Stafford (1973) reported that the academic salaries of 
women Ph.D. *s started out fairly close to those of men (4 to 11 percent 
less in the six disciplines in their sample) , and then failed to increase 
as rapidly as men's, so that 15 years after receiving the doctorate, women 
earned 13 to 23 percent less than men in college and university employment. 
Generally speaking, while affirmative action programs have apparently 
narrowed the salary gap between men and women, at least during the beginning 
and early years of employment, there still appear to be sizeable differences 
in annual income which could be due to one or more of the reasons already 
discussed. In fact, Johnson and Stafford's analysis, based on data from the 
National Science Foundation, indicates that sex differentials in gross earnings 
are much larger than those in salary. Attempting to explain why academic 
women's salaries failed to increase as rapidly as men's salaries, Johnson 
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and Stafford investigated bow much of the differential reflected "(a) differ- 
ences In acquired skill and productivity between men and women, and (b) direct 
labor market dlBcrlmlnatlon against women by male-dominated university facul- 
ties and administrations." Using the salary differential at the point of 
completion of the doctorate as a "discrimination coefficient," they concluded 
that over a 35 year work life about AO percent of the wage disadvantage of 
women is attributable to discrimination and the remaining 60 percent to "human 
capital differences" (oti-the-job training and number of years employed). The 
extent of discrimination in academic salaries can be debated because of the 
many variables involved; but that there has in the past been such discrimina- 
tion is corroborated by at least one other large scale study (Aii^tin and Bayer, 
1972). Furthermore, Malkiel and Malkiel's (1973) study of the 1966-1971 sala- 
ries of professional employees of a flonacademlc organization Indicated that 
the answer to the question of salary discrimination depends on how narrowly 
one perceives the problem. In their study, men and women in equal job levels 
with the same characteristics (education, experience, productivity) got equal 
pay; but because women with the same characteristics as men tended to be 
assigned to lower job levels, they generally earned less than men. 



Satisfaction with Job and Career 

What aspects of a job are most satisfying to individuals with a doctorate, 
and do women view job satisfaction differently from men? What about the more 
general question of career satisfaction? As men and women doctorates look 
back, do they wish they had done things differently? These are some of the 
questions discussed in this section. 
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While the majority of the doctorates in the eaniple were satiefled with 
various characteristics of their current job, women tended to be less satisfied 
than men* This, at any rate, Is the general conclusion to be drawn from 
Table 5.8, which indicates the percentages being very or somewhat satisfied 
with eight aspects of their current jobs. Only those who were currently 
employed full time are Included in Table 5.8; the part-time employed will be 
discusst;.^ separately. 

In particular, women were less satisfied than men with salary, advance- 
ment opportunities, their rank or status, job security, and policies and 
practices of their e«»ployer. For most of these job aspects there were dif- 
ferences between the sexes in all five fields, although discrepancies were 
greatest in physical sciences, biological sciences, and education. For the 
other aspects of their current job. Including interaction with colleagues, 
the work Itself, and overall satisfaction with the job, well over 85 percent of 
both women and men were generally satisfied. Evidently, in comparison to men, 
women are every bit as satisfied with the work they are doing and in how they 
get along with their colleagues; but they are less satisfied with some of the 
bread and butter aspects such as salary, rank, and promotions. As mentioned 
earlier in this chapter, over half of the complaints made by women in their 
open-ended comments were related to what they viewed as discrimination related 
to salary and promotions. The following comment by a 1950 woman graduate 
is typical: 

Looking back on the years of teaching and administration, 
I am well satisfied with my career and the work I did. However, 
I must admit that in the fifties and sixties, it was more 
difficult for a woman to achieve advancement within the depart- 
ment and the college. I did reach the associate professorship 
before retiring but I had to work harder, write more books, 
publish more articles, etc. than many a male colleague during 
that period. 
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Many men and woman part-tima amployaaa, aa Tabla 5.9 Indicataa, vara 

laaa aatlsflad than fuU-tima employeae vith salary, status* and promotions. 

A woman chemist employed in private industry complained? 

The company is apparently happy with . . . my work. They 
do not think I am serious* however, because they equate seri- 
ousness with 40-60 hours a week. They do not give me vacations, 
retirement, holiday pay, sick leave or any other fringe benefits. 
I'm sure I will not be eligible for a promotion as would be 
ordinarily expected.... They do not realise that I and many 
other women like me are willing to give them our best 30 hours 
a week, and probably accomplish as much as many of their 40 hour 
people. 

Others, however, were satisfied with these aspects of their job or thought 
that such things as advancement opportunities or status were not applicable to 
them. Both men and women part-time employees were every bit as satisfied as 
full-time employees with such things as the work they were doing and colleague 
relations. At first glance this might seem unusual, but since many of those 
employed part time were teaching, it is understandable that for these particular 
aspects, they might be no less satisfied than full-time teachers. Finally, 
while the small number of men employed part time make comparisons between the 
sexes tenuous, there were nevertheless only minor differences between men and 

women employed part time in the degree of satisfaction with their current job. 

Many of these women and men, it should be added, preferred part-time 
employment. Women who commented on this, such as the following, indicated 
that it gave them time for family and other activities. 

My history should not be Interpreted as reflecting the 
domination of 'male chauvinist pigs. ' It was my desire to have 
interesting part-time work without the time-conauming and 
energy-sapping duties of more responsible positions (several 
of which I turned down over the years). 

Although I have not taught full time all the time since 
receiving my degree, this has been my choice. My degree has 
given me the flexibility to teach as much as I wanted. Without 
a degree, I would not have been able to work on my terms—which 
provided time for my family's needs. 
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Table 5.9 

Satisfaction With Current Job, K time Employed Only 



Aspect of 
Current Job 



Percentage Indicating: 
Very or Somewhat Satisfied (V or SS), 
and Not Applicable (NA)* 

« 

(N-167) 
V or SS NA 



M 

(N-22) 
V or SS NA 



a. 


Job security 


46 


15 


55 


5 


b. 


Salary 


52 


6 


50 


0 


c. 


Advancement opportunities 


26 


31 


43 


19 


d. 


Your rank or status 


53 


13 


64 


14 


e. 


Relations with colleagues 


83 


2 


77 


14 


f. 


Policies and practices 












of empJoyer 


52 


11 


33 


29 


8* 


The work itself 


92 


1 


91 


0 


h. 


Overall satisfaction with 












the Job 


84 


1 


83 


0 



No significant differences between men and women 
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Carw B&tlBf action . Central caraar latlBfactlon was aBCertainad by 
asking raipondents to Indicate whether they wished they hadi 
Gone into another graduate field of study entirely? 
Gone Into a different specialty within their field? 
Built a career with a different type of employer? 
Not bothered to obtain a doctorate? 
The data are given In Table 5.10. The number of men and women responding 
affirmatively to any of these questions was generally under 10 percent; those 
Indicating that they were uncertain also numbered fewer than 10 percent (not 
given In Table 5.10). The greatest dissatisfaction was In the type of employer 
they had chosen (11 percent of the women and 10 percent of the men) ; only 
two percent wished they had not bothered to obtain a doctorate » although an 
additional 4 percent were uncertain about having obtained a doctorate. More 
women than men In the biological sciences (11 vs. 6 percent) would have 
preferred to have gone into a different specialty within their field, and 
more women in education (about 12 vs. 8 percent of men) wished they had built 
a career with a different type of employer. All in all, excluding those 
who were uncertain as well as those who responded negatively, over three-fourths 
of the doctorates thought they had made the right career decisions. Whether 
due to rationalization or genuine satisfaction with the way their careers 
have progressed, the conclusion to be drown is one of general satisfaction for 
both the men and women doctorates. 

Career satisfaction; recent vs. earlier graduates . The overall picture 
may be one of contentment with career, but the responses summarized in Table 5.11 
strongly suggest that recent graduates are less satisfied than earlier graduates. 
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While th« differ«nctB are not enormouB* both men and wcmen 1968 graduates were 
more diseatief led with their type of employer and the specialty they had 
chosen within their field. And laore of the 1968 doctorates than the 1960 or 
1950 groups said they wished they had not bothered to cbtain a doctorate, 
this nay be a trend reflecting dlssatlsf actions with a tighter job market, or 
perhaps it suggests that older» more established graduates are typically more 
content about their career decisions than younger, more uncertain graduates. 
The following comnent illustrates this points 

I've been very satisfied with my career but it must be 
remembered that 1 have had 2A years to come to a satisfactory 
adjustment. If 1 had answered this questionnaire within my 
first six to ten years of teaching. I am sure there would have 
been a reflection of much more turbulence. 

In closing this sectloi., one final point might be made. Career satisfac- 
tion is highly related to one's expectations and attitude toward professional 
a<|vancement. Many women, Wolfle (195A) and Bernard (1964) noted on the basis 
of evidence from past studies, have lacked the competitiveness and "drive" for 
professional recognition demonstrated by many men. This attitude is probably 
best illustrated among some of the women in this study of doctorates by the 
following comment: 

My lack of competitiveness has been the despair of my 
feminist friends but the 'ecret of my contentment. It is true 
that I was always underpaid compared to males giving the same 
service, but even that had its compensations in rewarding per- 
sonal relationships. 

This lack of competitiveness could be due to such diverse causes as 
early upbringing, societal expectations, and a defense reaction against sex 
discrimination. Whether these and other possible causes will change enough 
to make women, or at least women doctorates, more competitive remains 
to be seen. Increased competitiveness and greater expectations may not, of 
course, lead to a greater level rf satisfaction. 
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Ghapter 6 

Marriage and Family Life 

For many women doctorates, their professional careers were interwoven 
vith their roles as wife and mother. This chapter examines some marital 
and family life characteristics of women and men doctorates, focusing in 
particiilar on the effects of marriage on career progress. 

Marital Status 

The women doctorates* marital status differed considerably from that of 
men's. In particular, as Table 6.1 indicates, more women had never married: 
about 39 percent of the 1950 and 1960 graduates, and 30 percent of the 1968 
group (vs. only about 5 and 8 percent of men in the respective groups).^ 
With fewer of the recent women graduates still single, in spite of having 
had a shorter length of time in which to be married, the trend appears to 
be clearly toward marriage for both women and men doctorates. Over three 
quarters of the men were married once only, while 35 percent of the women 
from the early time periods and just under half of the 1968 graduates were 
in that category. About a third more men than women from the 1950 and 
I960 groups had been married more than once (just under 10 percent compared 
to a little over 6 percent of the women). 

Divorce rate for women . In addition to the fact that women were less 
likely to marry, their divorce rate was much higher than men's. Of the 1950 



^Mhile not shown in Table 6.1, the pftrcentage of single women varied 
from about a fourth of the social science and physical science majors to 
half of the education majors. Women in education also had the oldest 
average age at the time they received their doctorate. 
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lable 6.1 
Current Marital Status 



Percentage Responding 
1950 and 1960 19^8 

Graduates Graduates 
W M W M 

<N-ill2) (N-1185) (N-676) (N-685) 



Married (once only) 


35.0 


78.5** 


47.3 


81.2** 


Married (remarried} 


6.3 


9.5** 


5.2 


5.8 


Separated 


.8 


1.4 


1.6 


1.0 


Single (never married) 


38.6 


5.1** 


30.0 


7.6** 


Single (divorced) 


7.4 


1.9** 


8.4 


2.9** 


Single (widowed) 


5.0 


.9** 


2.1 


.4* 


Single (member of religious order) 


3.8 


.8** 


4.0 


.1** 


No response 


3.1 


2.1 


1.3 


.9 



*P<.05 Chl-square tests of significance of percentage differences 
between sexes 

**P<.01 Chi-square tests of significance of percentage differences 
between sexes 
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and 1960 group, about 8 percent oC the women were divorced or separated and 
not remarried, compared to a little over 3 percent of the men. For the 
1968 group, the figures increased to 10 percent of the women and A percent 
of the men. To put it another way. about one in four women with doctorates 
who had been married were currently divorced or separated (27 percent of the 
1950-1960 group and 23 percent of the 1968 group) . Only one in ten married 
men doctorates were currently divorced or separated. 

High divorce rates for women doctorates have been noted in a number of 
previous studies (e.g.. Astin, 1969; Bryan and Boring, 1948). There are 
undoubtedly several interrelated reasons for this. As one woman said 
succinctly: "It is difficult to contain two major careers and four children 
in one family." 

While it is not possible to focus on any particular set of reasons, the 
data presented in Table 6.2 clearly show that women who were married before 
starting their degree were most likely to have been divorced, remarried, or 
separated (38 percent of the group) . Only 14 percent of the men married at 
that point were not still married to the same spouse. Similarly only 14 percent 
of the women first married while earning their degree and 11 percent of those 
married after receiving their doctorate were divorced, remarried or separated 
(these being fairly comparable to the figures for men first married at that 
time). Of course one reason that there were fewer broken first marriages 
for women married while working on or after receiving their doctorate is 
that they have been married a shorter period of time. But that two out of 
five women first married before starting their doctoral degree would now be 
divorced, remarried or separated seems exceptional. In other words, over 
twice as many women as men who were married at that time were likely to have 
a broken marriage. 11 2 
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Several explanations might be given for this finding. Some women 
undoubtedly decided to work on their doctorate after marital separation. 
In that sense, the doctorate may have resulted in part from the broken 
marriage, rather than causing it. For other women, however, the doctoral 
work itself or the ensuing professional commitment undoubtedly created 
conflicts. Having been initially established in the role of wife, or of 
wife and mother, the new time consuming responsibilities of being a student 
or of pursuing a professional career can place a considerable strain on 
family life, particularly if the husband does not support and encourage 
the effort. One woman, who was not divorced, recognized this problem for 
other women: 

As a married woman, it was easier to work for my degree 
because I had the encouragement, cooperation and support of my 
husband. I thiak that this is a problem for many women who 
would like to work for a doctorate but who have husbands who 
object. I could not have completed a degree without a good 
deal of cooperation and sacrifice on my husband s part. 

Support by her husband as well as by her family generally, then, would 
appear to be crucial to women who decide to pursue a doctorate after 
first having been established in marital life. Some, as Table 6.3 suggests, 
may not have found this support with their first spouse but did in a later 
marriage. Of the group first married before starting their degree who later 
remarried. 59 percent said their present spouse was more supportive of their 
career. In addition. 52 percent of this group married men with more educa- 
tion than their first husbands had. These percentages both exceeded ones 
reported by remarried women who had been married either while earning or 
after receiving their doctorate. Moreover, the responses for remarried men 
who had initially been married at one of the three different times, as can 
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Table 6.3 



For Those Remarried, Comparisons of Present Spouse with First Spouse 
on Educational Attainment and Support of Career, 
by Time of Marriage^ 



Time of Marriage 

First married First married First married 
before starting while earning after receiving 



degree 



degree 



degree 



Educational Attainment 
Present spouse has had: 



W 

(N-54) 



14 

(N-78) 



W 

(11) 



M 
(20) 



W 

(5) 



Percentage Responding 



M 
(13) 



More education 


52 


54 


0 


55 


40 


62 


Less education 


24 


20 


18 


35 


40 


0 


Equal level 


24 


25 


55 


10 


20 


38 


Mo response 


0 


1 


27 


0 


0 


0 


Support of Career 


(N-54) 


(N-76) 


(8) 


(20) 


(5) 


(13) 


Present spouse Is: 




Percentage 


Responding 






More supportive 


59 


45 


38 


30 


20 


61 


Less supportive 


4 


8 


0 


0 


0 


31 


Equal support 


37 


47 


62 


70 


80 


8 


No response 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Only 1950 and 1960 graduates Included. 
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be seen In Table 6.3, did not show this variation depending on when they 

were first married.^ Evidently then, many women who started doctoral 

work after marriage and who were later divorced ultimately found 

husbands more supportive of their careers and with more e4jAcatlon than 

their first spouses. Unequal levels of education, as well as the 

lack of career support, might therefore be an additional reason for the 

higher divorce rate among women who started their doctoral career after being 

married. The following comment by a married woman reflects a once strong 

resentment on the part of her nondoctorate husband toward her career: 

Changing times have changed my husband's attitude toward 
my working and he has just turned down a transfer to Puerto 
Rico because no job could be found for me; a few years ago he 
would have welcomed the excuse for me to have to start over 
again elsewhere. 

When married . As indicated in Table 6.4, the proportion of women married 
before starting their doctorate was much larger for the later graduates. For 
the 1950-1960 graduates, 23 percent started work on their degree at some time 
after they were married; among 1968 women graduates, the proportiotJ was just 
over 38 percent. For men, the proportions were fairly similar for both the 
early and later time periods, suggesting a definite trend toward more women 
starting doctoral work after marriage. This, coupled with the higher propor- 
tion of narried women among later graduates, suggests that increasingly women 
have decided that they can pursue an advanced degree and a professional career 
after marriage; there appears to be less pressure to choose one role and 

exclude the other. 



ERIC 



^For both women and men who remarried, their present spouse had more 
education than their first spouse. Remarriage for both sexes, then, 
resulted in a spouse whose educational level was closer to their own. 
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Table 6.4 

When Married In Relation to Receipt of Doctorate 



Percentage Responding 
1950 and 1960 

Graduates 1968 Graduates 





W 


M 


W 


M 




(N-1112) 


(N-1185) 


(676) 


(685) 


First married before start Ins decree 


23.1 


56.6 ** 


38.4 


60.0** 


First married while eaminc deeree 


15.4 


23.2 ** 


18.0 


25.0** 


First married after receiving decree 


15.5 


11.8 * 


7.4 


6.1 


Never married or no response 


46.0 


8.4 ** 


36.2 


8.9** 



*p<.05 Chl-square tests of significance of percentage differences 
between sexes 

**p<.01 Chl-square tests of significance of percentage differences 
between sexes 
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Of course* it should be pointed out that during the 1950*8 and early 
1960*8, there was a trend toward earlier marriages. Married graduate stu- 
dents were the rule rather than the exception, as indicated by the high 
proportion of 1968 doctorates who were married before or while working on 
their degree. In recent years, that trend would appear to have reversed 
itself; later marriages appear to be more couanon. Whether the current trend 
and life styles will affect the divorce-separation rates of doctorates, and 
in particular women doctorates, remains to be seen. 

Children 

Not surprisingly, married women doctorates had much smaller families 
than their male count erpnrts. In fact, about a third of the married women 
had no children (see Table 6.5). Typically men and women doctorates had 
1 or 2 children, although 39 percent of the 1950-1960 men had 3-4 children 
and an additional 8 percent had 5 or more. Astin (1969) reported that 
women doctorates had an average of two children 7-8 years after their degree, 
compared to an average of 2.6 for women of the same age in the general 
population* 

Moat of the early women graduates (1950-1960 group), as Table 6.6 
indicates, gave birth to their children after their degree was earned. By 
contrast, about half of the 1968 women gave birth to their children before 
their degrees were earned. While more of these women may bear children 
in the future, the contrast of childbirth in relation to receipt of the 
doctorate between early and later women graduates will undoubtedly remain. 
In sununary, the marital and family patterns for more recent women doctorates- 
that is, those who obtained their degree in 1968~diff ered considerably from 
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Table 6.5 
Number of Children 



Percentage Responding 
1950 and 1960 1968 
Graduates Graduates 







W 

(N-640) 


M 

(N-1120) 


W 

(N-450) 


M 

(N-640) 


None 




33 


12** 


30 


15** 


1 or 


2 


44 


41 


54 


51 


3 or 


4 


21 


39** 


15 


29** 


5 or 


nore 


2 


8** 


1 


6** 



By birth or adoption 

P<.01 Chi-square tests of significance of percentage 
differences between sexes 
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Table 6.6 

Birth of Childten in Relation to Receipt of Doctorat« 



Percentage Responding 

1950 and 1960 1966 
Graduates Graduates 





y 

(N-426) 


M 

(N'-998) 


W 

(N-323) 


M 

(N-552) 


All bom before degree earned 


34.0 


30.5 


49.5 


48.0 


At least one bom before, one or 
more born after degree earned 


12.4 


40.3** 


17.3 


30.4** 


All children bom after degree earned 


53.5 


29.2** 


33.1 


21.6** 



**p<.01 Chi-square tests of significance of percentage differences 
between sexes 
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th* earlier (1950 or 1960) graduates : they vere more likely to marry, end 
they were more likely to a tart their degree after marriage and the birth 
of their children. 

Spouse 

Because of the importance of one's spouse in career development, 
particularly for women doctorates, information relating to auch areas as 
occupational and educational background of spouses was elicit ad from the 
1950 and J 960 graduates. (These questions were not asked of the 1968 
graduates in order to keep the questionnaire short; they were Instead 
queried about their graduate education.) 

Employment and educat ional level . While 83 percent of the husbands of 
women doctorates were employed full time at the time of the survey, only 
27 percent of the wives of male doctorates were so employed. How were 
they employed? Slightly over half of both women and man doctorates were 
married to individuals employed in an educational setting (see Table 6.7). 
Women, however, were more likely than their male counterparts to be married 
to "other professionals" (about 30 percent vs. 23 percent for men), or to 
have husbands who were managers of some kind, or who owned a business or 
farm. Finally, 9 percent of the men doctorates were married to women 
employed in "white collar, clerical or sales" positions; only about 2 per- 
cent of the women doctorates* husbands were In this category of employment. 

But probably more illuminating than the type of employment is the level 
of education of their spouse. As Indicated in Table 6.8, 63 percent of the 
women were married to men who had a doctorate or professional degree such as 
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Tabl* 6.7 
Curr«nt Bmploynent of Spouse 



P«rcent«g« Rsiponding 

W M 



Which one of the following deecrlbee your 
spouse's current employment? 



Tesching, «dnlnlstretlon» or 
research In an educational setting 


51.6 


56.2 


Other professional 


30.3 


22.7* 


Managerial; owner of business or farm 


8.2 


3.5* 


White collar, clerical or sales 


2.1 


9.0** 


Skilled or semi-skilled worker 


l.A 


.6 


Other 


6.3 


8.0 



*p<.05 Chi-square tests of 
differences between 

**p<.01 Chi-square tests of 
differences between 

^e small N's are due to the 
wives were not employed* and that 
of women doctorates were married. 



significance of percentage 
sexes 

significance of percentage 
sexes 

fact that many male doctorates' 
a relatively smaller proportion 
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Table 6.6 
Spouse's Educe tlonel Level 



Percentage Indlceting 
Each Response 





(M-470) 


(N-1056) 


High school education or less 


4.5 


8.7** 


Some college 


6.6 


19.3** 


Graduated from college 


8.3 


27.1** 


Masters degree or some graduate 
school 


17.6 


36.6** 


Earned doctorate or professional 
degree (Ph.D., Ed.D., M.D., 
LL.B., etc^ 


63.0 


8.3** 



**p<.01 Chl-square tests of significance of 
percentage differences between sexes 
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in itediclne or law. Only 8 percent of the men were married to women with 
a similar level of education, but then, of course a smaller proportion of 
women than men have currently obtained such degrees. Astin (1969) reported 
that 63 percent of her sample were also married to men with doctorates or 
professiovial degrees— 51 percent with a Ph.D. or Ed.D. and 12 percent with 
an M.D., LL.B. or D.Q.S. 

Only 11 percent of the women but 28 percent of the men were married to 
spouses who were not college graduates. Reflected in these figures is the 
cultural pressure for women to marry men with equal or higher educational 
or occupational status, while men, for both psychological and numerical 
reasons (i.e., as previously mentioned, fewer women have advanced degrees) 
have traditionally married women with less education. Finally, some of the 
women *s written conments on the questionnaire suggested that those with 
husbands who also had a doctorate tended to rcr.*»ivc greater support and 
encouragement in their careers from their spouses. 

Effect of spouse's job on career . Not surprisingly, 90 percent '^f the 
women doctorates' husbands had been employed full time during their marriage 
(see Table 6.9yi Perhaps more surprising is that almost 4 percent of their 
husbands had been either unemployed, had worked part time, or had been employed 
full time less than half of the time. Only 12 percent of the men doctorates 
were married to women who had been consistently employed full time, and almost 
a third of their wives had essentially never been employed luring their mar- 
riage. 

These employment patterns during marriage plus the tendency for the 
husband's career to come first would explain why half of the women doctorates 
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Table 6.9 

Extent of Spouse's Employment During Marriage 



Percentage Responding 

W M 
(N-470) (N-1058) 



Which one of the following describes your 
spouse's employment during your marriage? 

Has been employed full time all or 
almost all the time 

Has been employed full time more 
than half the time 

Has been employed full time less 
than half the time 

Has had part-time employment 

Very little or no employment 



90.4 

6.0 

1.7 
1.1 
.8 



12.1** 

11.0** 

30.0** 
16.2** 
30.7** 



**p<.01 Chi-square tests of significance of percentage 
differences between sexes 
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lound their husband's job a major deterrent to considering employment In 
another conanunlty (see Table 6.10). Only A percent of the men found their 
►t?lfe'8 employment a major deterrent. Among married women doctorates » then, 
frequently their professional careers not only had to compete with domestic 
responsibilities, but at least half were deterred by the geographical 
restraints represented by their husbands' careers. The problem of advancing 
two careers in a family, oft^n compounded by anti-nepotism policies and 
other discriminatory employment practices, is undoubtedly not one that can 
be easily solved. Ideally, cooperative career decisions, such as described 
by the following woman doctorate would be the goal: 

I owe much of my opportunity to pursue an independent 
professional career to the consistent 'backing,' understanding, 
and encouragement of my husband. Fortunately he has always 
possessed the maturity to recognize that my professional 
activities detract in no way from his 'masculinity. * Addi- 
tionally, his mobility in job opportunities has been predicated 
on the most desirable locality for each of us to pursue our 
careers . 
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Chapter 7 

Graduate School Experiencea and Reactions 

Examined In this chapter are sources of financial support during graduate 
school » Interaction with graduate school faculty members during and following 
graduate study, and problems related to doctoral study. In the last section 
of the chapter, the extent of employment immediately after raceivlng the 
doctorate and its possible effects on career development Is discussed^ 

Awards and Assistance in Graduate School 

Some kind of financial assistance had been given to a sizeable number, 
of the doctorates » as can be noted in Table 7.1. Women were slightly more 
likely than men to have received a fellowship or scholarship while men were 
somewhat more likely to have been teaching assistants. Sixty-one percent 
of the women were awarded fellowships or scholarships for some part of their 
graduate education compared to 56 percent of the men* Forty-eight percent 
of the women were teaching assistants compared to, again, 56 percent of the 
men* Equal proportions of both sexes» about a third, were research assistants 
at some point in graduate school. 

These sources of financial support varied somewhat for graduates of the 
three time periods, as can be seen in Figures 7.1 and 7.2. The proportion 
of both women and men who received fellowships or scholarships Increased with 
time; for the 1968 group, 70 percent of the women and 64 percent of the men 
received awards. Reflected in this trend is the impact of increased money 
from government and other sources for various fellowship programs. As further 
noted in Figure 7.1, women doctors consistently received more of these awards 
than did men. Why was this the case? While there is evidence that women 
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doctorates enter graduate school with exceptionally strong academic and 
intellectual credentials (Astin> 1969; Creager^ 1971) > there Is no evidence 
that they have received a disproportionately high or low share of the stipends 
for graduate study (Baird> 1974; Creager^ 1971; National Academy of Sciences > 
1968), Those who have received financial assistance >^ therefore, in addition 
to having especially strong potential are also apparently more likely to 
complete their doctoral work* 

As indicated in Figure 7.2, the discrepancy between the proportion of 
men and women who received teaching assistantships had decreased somewhat by 
1968. This was accomplished when the proportion of women on teaching assistant 
ships increased from 45 percent in 1950 to 52 percent in 1968, while The 
proportion of men remained fairly constant at about 56 percent for each time 
period . 

Men and women* s perceived relationship with their graduate school 
faculty was another area studied. Of particular interest was whether there 
is Justification to the complaint that faculty members in graduate schools 
seldom sponsor or show special interest in women candidates. According to 
the responses reported in Table 7.1, about 80 percent of both women and men 
said there was a faculty member who took a special interest in their progress 
as graduate students. These results were essentially the same for each of 
the five subject fields. Only about half as many respondents, however, 
thought a faculty member had taken a special interest in their professional 
career after they had earned the doctorate, with identical percentages for 
women and men (42 percent). Again, these results did not vary much by 
subject field. 
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Women I thetit did not differ from men In their perceptions oi the Interest 

shown In them ea Individuals by et least one professor In graduate school « 

Several of their comments expressed their personal satisfaction with these atu- 

dent-faculty relationships. One 1960 woman graduate said: 

1 have been very fortunate In having professors who 
Interested themselves In my career and who have maintained 
that Interest* 

A 1968 woman graduate offered: 

I was fortunate to have several professors who were 
Interested In my work (and still are). This has been very 
helpful when competing In male-dominated unlversltlea and 
colleges. 

That both of these women considered themselves fortunate suggests that they 

may have witnessed Instances when female classmates, many of whom may not 

have graduated t were not given much support by their professors. A few of 

the comments Ky women related dissatisfying experiences. 

I resent the lack of sponsorship from my professors 
in graduate school, although I did not recognize the lack at 
the time and was not aware that male students got more help. 

it it it 

In graduate school ^ I and other women were subjected to 
disparaging remarks about how we would most likely run down 
the church aisle as soon as we had obtained our degrees, 
never publish, and never hold a job. While our professors 
were unduly pessimistic about the future, they at least did 
not disparage our capabilities. We were respected as much 
or perhaps more than most of our male classmates when It came 
to intellectual ability or clinical competence. 

Some women mentioried a possible psychological effect of the scarcity of 

female professors: 

The most serious problem for female grad students remains 
the lack of acceptable role models on faculties. 

Dissatisfaction with the rate and quality of interaction with faculty » 
in fact, had been noted in a 1969 ACE-Camegie Commission survey of graduate 
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atudents from 153 InstltutioiiB* For example, 21 percent of the men but 31 per- 
cent of the women thought that professors in their departments did not take 
women seriously, and more men (48%) than women (43X) said there was a 
faculty member to whom they could go for personal advice (Creager, 1971). 
Another recent study of this same sample of graduate students concluded that: 

Perceptions of the faculty as having negative attitudes 
toward women contributed to the emotional stress felt by at 
least one in three women doctoral students as well as decreasing 
their commitment to stay in graduate school. This relationship 
remained significant even after controlling for such factors 
as academic ability, financial worries, and family demands 
(Holms trom and Holmstrom, 1974, p. 17). 

It would seem therefore that women who had more negative experiences 
with graduate school faculty members were less likely to complete graduate 
study. Those who did obtain a degree, however, did not differ from their 
male counterparts in their retrospective views of the interest shown in them 
while in graduate school or after earning the doctorate* But, as will be 
discussed next, many of the women doctorates did feel that discrimination 
exists in graduate study and that it does discourage some women from completing 
their degree. 

Problems Related to Graduate Study 

To further investigate views toward doctoral study, a list of eight 
potential problems in graduate education was included in the questionnaire 
to the 1968 graduates. The 1950 and 1960 graduates were not asked to respond 
to this question, but instead responded to an expanded series of questions 
on married life. 

Of the eight potential problems, only one was endorsed by over half of 
both women and men as a "very serious problem" for graduate education today: 
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the BCatcity of jobs following award of the doctorate (see Table 7»2). Gradu- 
ates In the humanities were most aware of this as a problem, with slightly over 
80 percent identifying it as very serious, while doctorates in education were 
least concerned. Ranked as the second most important problem and selected by 
about a third of the doctorates was Insufficient stipend support. Biological 
science majors weie most concerned about this problem. 

Approximately a fifth or less endorsed the remaining six problems as very 
serious, and among these there were only two in which men and women differed. 
Both dealt with sex discrimination. More women than men said sex discrimina- 
tion in admission to graduate school was a serious problem (15 percent vs. 
5 percent of the men) ; more women also said sex discrimination that discourages 
women from completing graduate work was a problem (23 percent vs. 10 percent 
of the men). With the possible exception of the biological sciences, women 
from each of the subject fields were more concerned than their male counter- 
parts with sex discrimination in graduate school. Nevertheless, both women 
and men viewed sex discrimination in admission to graduate school as the 
least critical of the eight potential problems, a finding that generally 
concurs with Solmon's (1973) review of several recent studies of admission 
policies of graduate schools. Among the studies reviewed were those made by 
committees of the American Political Science Association, the American 
Sociological Association, and the American Psychological Association. In 
addition to these studies which focused on a single field, Solmon reviewed 
admissions information for two University of California graduate institutions 
(Berkeley and UCLA) published by the Coordinating Cosnittee on Graduate Affairs, 
University of California. He did not find substantial differences in the 
treatment of men and women In graduate school admissions. 
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the survey results further Indicate that both men and women perceived 
sex discrimination as more of a problem after admission to graduate school 
than in the admissions process itself. As mentioned above, women were 
somewhat more aware than men of unsupportive or antagonistic faculty In gradu- 
ate school and this too agrees with other recent findings (Fox, 1970i Holmstrom 
and Holmstrom, 1974). 

Other aspects of graduate school which 20 to 25 percent of the men and 
women acknowledged as problems were: impersonality of many graduate 
departments (least likely in the physical sciences) , faculties who do not 
give time and effort to graduate teaching, failure to provide teaching 
preparation, and inappropriate content of graduate training for post-degree 
jobs. A more detailed view of this last aspect is presented in Table 7,3, which 
gives for all doctors in the sample the percentage of their employment directly 
related to their field of study. About three out of four persons with doctorates 
had spent all or nearly all of their time in directly related employment; 
another 14 percent had spent half or more of their time in directly related 
employment. Women and men were about identical in their responses. However, 
about 6 percent of the women in the biological sciences had spent little or 
none of their employment directly related to their field; this exceeded not 
only men in biological sciences but women in other fields. 

Professional Socialization During and Following Graduat e School 

The graduate school years and those immediately following award of the 
degree are said to be especially critical in an individual's career. In 
particular, the encouragement and advice given by members of the faculty can 
have a notable effect. While it has already been pointed out that men and 
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women doctorates perceived about the same amount of faculty Interest in them 
as individuals, some women did feel that they had been ignored or given 
little attention as graduate students. Is there some relationship between 
treatment by faculty and employment following graduation, or are employment 
decisions by women determined largely by personal circumstances? The results 
presented in Table 7.4 suggest that personal factors are likely to have a 
greater influence. Presented in the table arc percentages of women who said 
a faculty member took a special interest in them either as a graduate student 
or after earning the degree for (1) women employed full time following gradua- 
tion, and (2) those employed part time or not at all for one or more years. 
Only 1950 women graduates working full time at the time of the survey were 
included in this analysis. The expectation that those who received more 
attention by faculty would more likely be employed full time after receiving 
the degree was not upheld. Statistically, there were no significant differ- 
ences in the responses, although if anything, more of the part- time/not employed 
women reported favorable reactions from the faculty than those employed full 
time. Apparently such personal factors as marital status and husband's employ- 
ment have a greater effect on employment following award of the degree than 
special interest by one or more graduate school professors. 

The years following a.'ard of the doctorate might be expected to be 
especially important in laying the foundation of a professional career. Are 
women who are not employed following completion of their degree, or only «»- 
ployed part time, at a particular disadvantage in the long run? To investigate 
this question, women who graduated in 1950 and were employed at the time of 
the survey were divided into those employed full time following graduation 
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Table 7.4 

Extent of Employment Following Doctorate 
and Perceived Interest by Doctoral Faculty 



Women Currently Employed Full Time 
Who Graduated in 1950 



Questions relating to 
perceived Interest : 



Employed full time 
following graduation 



Employed part time, or not 
employed for one or more 
years following graduation 

Percentage Indicating Yes ^ 



Was there a faculty member 


(N-322) 


(N-58) 


who took a special interest 






in your progress as a 






graduate student? 


82 


95 


Was there a faculty member 






who took a special interest 






In your professional career 






after you earned the 






doctorate? 


49 


47 



'"Chi-square tests of significance of percentage differences between 
sexes not significant 
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and those employed part time or not at all for one or more years. Differences 
between these two groups on total years of employment, rank, and publications 

are presented in Table 7»5. 

Women employed full time after earning their degree were employed an 
average of 20.5 years, or about 50 percent more than those not employed full 
time following graduation. These added years of employment would probably 
explain why a few more had reached the rank of full professor (5A percent vs. 
47 percent), and also why they had published more articles. Actually, the average 
number of publications per year wss very similar for the two groups, with both 
averaging slightly over one. But while 3 percent of the full-time-following- 
graduation group had become deans or presidents, none of the comparison group 
had done so. There are. then, some long-term conditions associated with not 
being employed full tine immediately after receiving the degree, but they 
do not appear as dominant as expected. One additional condition, not shown 
in Table 7.5, is that a larger proportion of those not employed immediately 
after receiving their degree tended to spend their eventual work years in 
Jobs not directly related to their field of study. 
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Table 7,5 

Years Employed IHill Time, Current Rank, and 
Number of Publications for Women Employed Full Tliae vs. 
Not Full Time Following Graduation 



Currently Employed Women 
Who Graduated In 1950 





Employed full time 
following graduation 


Employed part time, or not 
employed for one or more 
years following graduation 


Average number of years 
in full-time employment 


N-326 
20.5 


N-60 
13.0 


Current rank: 






Percentage who are full 
professors 


N-260 
54 


N*45 
47 


Percentage who are deans 
or presidents 


3 


0 


Number of publications: 


N-329 


N-60 


Median 


8 


4.5 


Average 


16 


10.5 
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Chapter 8 

Attitudes Toward Women *s Rights 

In this chapter men and womer: with doctorates are compared on their 
stance toward social movements to increase women's rights and opportunities. 
Although only one question was included in the survey on this topic* many 
respondents commented at length to clarify their position. A number of these 
comments are included to illustrate the several viewpoints held by both men 
and women. Selected characteristics of women actively involved in increasing 
women's rights are also 'discussed, along with the educational and employment 
background of the wives of males with doctorates who reported active involve- 
ment. Finally, early and recent graduates are compared for trends in 
attitudes. 

Attitudes Toward Women's Rights and Opportunities 

Attitudes regarding women's rights and opportunities were assessed 
by asking individuals to respond to a five-point scale ranging from active 
involvement ("I spend a great deal of time...") to being opposed. Women, 
as might be expected, were somewhat more actively involved than men: 25 per- 
cent of the women and 17 percent of the men said they spent either a great 
deal or some time and effort working to increase women's rights and oppor- 
tunities (see Table 8.1). Most actively involved were women in the humani- 
ties and social sciences, followed closely by those in the physical sciences. 

Just under 2 percent of the men were opposed to increasing women's 
rights, and about 8 percent more were "not interested in Dmcn's rights, 
one way or another." Men in physical sciences (14 percent) followed by 
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those in education (11.5 percent) were most likely not interested or 
opposed. Interestingly enough, physical sciences has the fewest number 
of women doctorates, while education has the highest number, so it seems 
unlikely that opposition to women's rights is related to the number of 
women in a field. Overall, however, about 86 percent of the men were 
either involved in increasing women's rights or, more likely, supported 
most efforts (69 percent). A few men described the way in which they 
worked to increase women's rights: 

My contribution to women's progress came chiefly 
in my role as a university dean. I instituted an early 
special program for women in my organization and insisted 
that those working on it have equal rank, salary, etc. 

I'm not involved in a functional sense, but I see the 
problem quite clearly and when it came to making a depart- 
mental appointment this year, I was very insistent on 
appointing a woman if we possibly could (we did). 

As long as I'm department chairman, I'll attempt to 
recruit women into the program, sustain them through to 
successful completion, and support them in subsequent 
professional development. 

Some men qualified or explained their position by Indicating what 
they meant by supporting most women's rights efforts: 

I support some women' s rights goals , specifically ^ 
those related to 'equal pay for equal services', and more 
employment opportunities, but not 'unlimited' employment 
opportunities. 

A 1950 graduate said: 

I'm opposed to discrimination against women in employ- 
ment and compensation; most of the other women's 'rights 
demands appear either ridiculous or stupid—and I fear, 
tend to alienate me. 

Among the comments by men opposed to women's rights efforts were the 
following : 
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1 don t agree with women* s rights supporters that women 
In equal or equivalent positions as men contribute equally* 
even though they may be as qualified or more qualified 
technically or professionally. They have many minuses » 
namely emotional responses. This is a general appraisal 
and there certainly are exceptions. 

Furthermore, because of the uucertain tenure of women 
in their positions, often because the job is not essential 
to family support, it is to an employer's disadvantage to 
invest in them through promotions, job training, etc. Such 
investment yields a greater return if made In men, 

A 1968 graduate said: 

I am opposed to women's rights only because I feel that 
the family and home will be a point of neglect. After child 
rearing years I heartily support such a concept. I find 
women associates most competent and able. 

A 1950 graduate said: 

Advancement in any professional field must be based 
solely on ability; sex or color are wholly irrelevant. 

And finally, some negative comments from men were directed at the 

"means," not the "ends" of the movement: "I oppose the tactics of the 

women's rights activists." 

Women opposed to increasing women's lights, or who were not interested 
numbered approximately 6 percent. Those in this group who commented expressed 
a generally negative attitude toward the feminist movement or objected strongly 
to certain features: 

Women's lib has been carried to ridiculous lengths 
and I feel most of the activists have problems as evidenced 
by some of their extreme stands against men. It's gettlnn 
quite boring. * 

A 1968 graduate said: 

I would support eve ry person's rights and efforts to 
succeed on his own merits. To whatever extent I've come 
against sexual discrimination— it has been aggravated by 
the so-called 'women's rights' movement. I used to be 
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accepted as a pefBon of professional capabilities. Now 
1 have to *llve down' every assertion made by, and stigmata 
produced by, the so-called women's rightists before my 
professional capabilities are considered. 

Finally, a 1950 woman graduate who had received her degree when she was 

A6, and was currently retired tut had been employed at a university, said: 

I'm opposed to the strident methods of those seeking 
women's rights. Yes— we earn less for equal work; there are 
always fewer in the important high-paid jobs. But I don't 
think that the Libs have the right approach. So, although 
I'm not really opposed to increasing women's rights, 1 am 
not in sympathy with what is being done. It will take 
much more patience and hard work for women to establish 
their position in a man's world. Now they only increase 
the antagonism. 

Most women, as with men, supported women's rights efforts but were not 
actively involved themselves (65 percent). Several, however, qualified 
their support: 

By 'most women's rights efforts,' I mean most of the 
goals (equal pay, equal opportunity, recognition, inclusion 
in policy making— not abortion on demand). I also do not 
mean most of the ways used by some groups to secure their 
goals . 

A 1968 graduate wrote: 

I am for women's rights in employment, legal situations, 
etc. — but can't support some of the Women's Lib issues at all. 

Ninety percent of the women were either working for women's rights or 

supporting most efforts. Those actively involved included some who worked 

on organizations or committees: 

I devote much time to my collateral duty as Federal 
Women's Program Coordinator and organize regional meetings. 

A university professor said: 

I have been actively involved in working with our 
administration (as chairman of a committee appointed by 
the administration) for equal employment of faculty and 
student women* 
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Most women, however, considered themselves actively involved in a 
more personal sense i 

I do not belong to any organizations involved with 
women s rights..., however, I do consider myself involved 
with supporting these efforts on a personal basis. 

Characteristics of Women "Activists' * 

Whar else can be said about women actively involved in women's rights 
efforts? To shed some light on this question, women who said they spent 
either a great deal or some time working to increase women's rights 
(responses 1 and 2), were compared to women who responded otherwise (i.e., 
not involved, not interested, or opposed). The two groups were compared 
on years of full-time employment, number of publications, salary, rank, 
and their satisfaction with eight separate aspects of their current job 
(for example, salary, relations with colleagues, policy and practices of 
employer, the work itself). Comparisons between the groups were made for 
the 1950-1960 graduates combined and for the 1968 graduates separately. 

For both the earlier and the later groups of graduates, there was one 
characteristic which discriminated the actively involved women from others; 
they were more dissatisfied with the policies and practices of their 
employer (p<.05).^ For thfj 1950-1960 graduates, women actively involved were 
also more dissatisfied with their current salary (p<.05), although their 
actual salary did not differ in the least from women who were not actively 
involved. While there were no other characteristics on which the two 



► u ,!l,.*^fJ^J significance were run for each of the 12 variables for 
the 1950-1960 groups and the 1968 groups, for a total of 24 tests. 
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groups of vomen differed Blgnlf Icantly for either of the time pericdB» 

women actively involved did publish more; they reported lA to 20 percent 

2 

more publications* than the nonlnvolved groups. Dissatisfaction with 

salary for some women in the 1950-1960 group may then have been based 

on what they considered inappropriate remuneration for their publications 

record. 

Generally, It would seem that women with doctorates who are actively 
involved in increasing women's rights are satisfied with most intrinsic 
aspects of their jobs— for example, the work itself—but are unhappy about 
certain extrinsic features— policies and practices of the employer, and 
for many their salaries. 

Men's Attitudes Toward! Women's Rights 
According to Wife's Editcation and Employment 

It might be expected that married men's attitudes toward women's rights 

would be related to what their wives do. ^d this appears to be the case, 

as the results in Table 8.2 indicate. Men's attitudes were somewhat 

associated with both their wives' educational level and employment during 

marriage. Specifically, 26 percent of the men whose wives had gone beyond 

a bachelors degree were actively Involved in women's rights compared to 

only 14 percent whose wives had less than a college degree. Similarly, 

5 percent of the men whose wives had gone beyond a bachelors degree were 

not Interested or opposed to women's rights compared to 15 percent of those 



Because of the large variation in the numbers of publications among 
women within each group, the differences were not quite statistically 
significant at the .05 level (p<.06, p<.12). 
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vhose wives had Iftsi than a college degree. For extent of tmployment 
during marriage » nan vhote wives had worked full tine at some time were 
slightly more involved in women's rights (22X) than those whose wives had 
been employed part time or not at all <18X). 

In Interpreting these results, one explanation is that men are more 
actively involved In womep^s rights due to the direct or indirect influence 
of their wives' education and employment. That is, because these men are 
more aware of what they consider employment discrimination based on their 
wives ^ experiences, they become involved in reducing in«quities. An alterna- 
tive explanation, albeit probably less convincing, is that men who view 
women as equals tend to marry more independent women who are more likely 
to be employed. 

Trends in Attitudes Toward Women's Rights ; 
Early vs. Later Graduates 

Men and women graduates from the three time periods expressed very 
different attitudes on women's rights and opportunities, as indicated 
in Table 8.3. While sex differences among the 1950 graduates were .insig- 
nificant, men in 1960 and in 1968 were less involved than women in those 
years. In fact, as Figure 8.1 makes dear, with each time period women 
became increasingly active while men became decreasingly active. Among 
1950 graduates, 20 percent of the men and women said they were active; 
for 1960 graduates, 25 percent of the women but 17 percent of the men were 
active; and for the 1968 group, 29 percent of the women but just under 
14 percent of the men were active. Men had also become increasingly "not 
interested" In women's rights with each graduation time (see Table 8.3). 
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Flg. 8.1 Percentage Actively Involved in Increasing Women's 
Rights and Opportunities, by Year of Degree 
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One possible explanation for these results is that older men are in 
better positions to be involved in women's rights efforts. As administrators 
or department chairmen, they are making decisions or influencing policy 
related to women* Another explanation, however, is that of a backlash 
effect among male doctorates. The 1968 men are of course in direct com- 
petition with women for jobs. In a tight job market, men may be less 
concerned about Increasing women's opportunities and more concerned with 
their own security. If this is so, then men who are currently entering 
the job market may be even less Involved or sympathetic. 



Highlights for Tables 8.1 through 8.3; Figure 8.1 ; 
Attitudes Toward Women's Rights 

Women in the humanities and social sciences were most actively 
Involved in increasing women's rights 

Men in the physical sciences and education were least inter- 
ested in increasing women's rights 

Twenty-five percent of the women and 17 percent of the men 
spend time working to Increase women's rights 

With each time period, women became increasingly active 
and men decreaslngly active: 

1950 — 20 percent of both men and women active 

I960 — 25 percent of the women and 17 percent of 
the men active 

1968 — 29 percent of the women and just under 
14 percent of the men active 

Just under 2 percent of the male doctorates wi^re opposed 
to increasing women's rights and 8 percent were "not 
Interested" 

Women who were actively working for increased rights liked 
their jobs, but were unhappy about extrinsic features — 
policies and practices of the employer, and in some cases, 
salaries. 
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Chapter 9 

Summary, Discussion and Implications 

How have the experiences and vleiws of women with doctorates differed 
from those of their male counterparts? This was the general question that 
governed this questionnaire survey of 3658 men and women who received a 
doctorate (Ph.D. or Ed.D.) in 1950, 1960, or 1968. Included In the sample 
were doctorates from almost every major institution that has awarded the 
degree. Men were matched with women on field of study. Institution that 
awarded the doctorate, and the year of degree. Slightly over 81 percent 
of those who received the questionnaire completed it and sent it back. 
A letter and telephone follow-up of a random sample of women non-refnondents 
indicated that of those who received the questionnaire, unemployed women 
were less likely than employed women to respond. 

The doctoral recipients questionnaire included items on employment 
activities and interests, job satisfaction, reasons for unemployment, income, 
publications, graduate school, marriage, and views on women's rights. In 
addition to the above, the questionnaire for the 1950 and 1960 graduates 
included an extended "Marital and Family Life" section, while the question- 
naire for the 1968 graduates evoked reactions to a list of possible problems 
related to graduate study. Although the major purpose of the study was to 
compare men and women In all of these areas, the experiences and views of 
all doctorates, especially as they may vary by year of graduation and field 
of study, have also been presented. 
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The major findings of the study are summarized 1 rlef ly below, folloved 
by a discussion of some Implications. The readier is encouraged to refer to 
the appropriate chapter for additional discussion of the findings. 

Graduate School 

Is there any justification to the complaint that faculty members in 
graduate schools seldom sponsor or give sufficient attention to women 
candidates? Women in this study did not differ from the men in their retro- 
spective views of the interest shown in them by faculty members while in 
graduate school or after earning the doctorate. But these are women who had 
successfully completed their degrees. There is evidence from other studies 
that women who had more negative experiences with graduate school faculty 
members were less likely to have completed their doctoral program (Holmstrom 
and Holmstrom, 1974). Women doctorates were slightly more likely than men 
to have received a fellowshiv or scholarship in graduate school, while more 
men than women were t teaching assistants. 

Of eight potential problems in graduate education today, only one was 
emphasized by over half of the men and women 1968 graduates as very serious: 
the scarcity of jobs. Graduates in the humanities were most concerned about 
this as a problem, with over 80 percent identifying it as very serious. Both 
men and women viewed sex discrimination in admission to graduate school as 
the least serious of the eight potential problems, a finding which generally 
concurs with other studies (Solmon, 1973). 
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The Problem of Numbets 

As noted earlier In this study, a relatively small proportion of doctorates 
(approximatexy one out of eight) » has been awarded to vomen« To drastically 
increase the proportion, it is necessary both to increase the number of women 
applying to graduate school and for graduate faculties to be more supportive 
of women students. Sex discrimination in admission, according to the views 
of the doctorates surveyed in this study and according to other research 
results, is apparently not currently a major problem.^ 

Kecent evidence suggests that more women are applying to and completing 
graduate school • The National Research Council ^s 1972 Survey of Earned 
Doctorates indicates that 16 percent of Ph.D. and Ed#D. degrees in that year 
were awarded to women. This represents a gain of almost 3 percent since 
1970, which matches the increase in the preceding ten year period. Even 
more impressive are the 1973 survey figures: 18 percent of the doctorates 
were received by women in that year* And while the rate for meu had decreased 
since 1972 (.3 percent), women increased by 15 percent in the one year. 
Moreover, the total nximber of doctoral recipients in 1973 increased by only 
2.2 percent over 1972 — the lowest rate of increase since 1960 (National 
Research Council, 1974). 

1 

This view is not, by all means, universally accepted. As Rossi (1973) 
and Cross (1974) have pointed out, many universities now apply an "equal 
rejection" theory to applicants* This means that women applicants are separated 
from men applicants and acceptances are based on the proportion of each sex 
applying* Because women generally have better academic records than men 
(Creager, 1971; Feldman, 1974; Baird, 1974), more women would be accepted if 
they were evaluated according to their credentials instead of a quota system* 
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Graduate enrollments also show an Increase in women. In response to a 
recent survey, 208 Ph.D. granting institutions indicated that 37 percent 
of the graduate enrollment in 1973 were women, an increase of 2 percent in 
one year (Altman, 1974). 

Women, however, are still not entering the physical sciences in large 
numbers. In recent years women have received less than 4 percent of the 
degrees in physical science. There is no evidence that this is changing 
very much. For example, at the University of Michigan women currently com- 
prise half of the graduate students in humanities, but only 8 percent in the 
physical sciences ( Chronicle of Higher Education , July 33, 1974). To some 
extent undergraduate faculty members and counselors may be able to encourage 
more women to enter scientific fields. The college years, however, may be 
too late to alter a young woman's career. Because of the particularly 
cumulative nature of learning in the physical sciences, it would probably 
be more important to counsel young women earlier in their lives — say in 
secondary school — to ensure that they enroll in the proper courses. Further- 
more, attitudes about areas in which to excel undoubtedly begin in 
elementary school or sooner. A report on women in science and technology 
published by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology stressed the need 
for women's competence in mathematics and encouraged school administrators 
to "actively encourage girls to challenge the widespread and ill-founded 
belief that they cannot or need not learn to work with numbers" (Ruina, 
1974). 

To help increase the number of women who complete graduate school, there 
needs to be enough flexibility in graduate programs to allow for intermittent 
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8tudy« The Panel on Alternate Approaches to Graduate Education (1973) 
recommended that ^^Course requirements ^ residence regulations ^ and other Insti- 
tutional requirements be adopted to meet the needs of students with family 
responsibilities • . A committee at the University of Michigan further 
recommended that special scholarships be set up by the graduate school for 
part-time and returning students (Chronicle of Higher Education , July 22, 
1974) • 

Employment 

Extent of Employment 

On the basis of the employment history of each respondent » an average 
percentage of time in five categories-*- full-time employment ^ part-time 
employment t no employment^ postdoctoral study > and retirement — was computed 
for women and for men* Women were employed full time an average of 78 per- 
cent of the time since obtaining the doctorate, compared to 95 percent for 
men. The 78 percent figure for women is probably slightly inflated because 
employed women more likely than unemployed women responded to the survey 
(as indicated by the follow-up of women nonrespondents) • As a groups women 
averaged 9 percent of their time in part-time employment (vs* 1 percent for 
men), and were not employed 7«5 percent of the years, compared to less than 
a half percent for men* Both sexes spent similar percentages of time in 
postdoctoral study: 3*1 for women and 2*4 for men* But women averaged 
more time in retirement (2.2 percent) than men (•B percent), largely because 
many had obtained their degrees later and were therefore somewhat older at 
the time of the survey. 
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Employment patterns for women varied from the 60 to 65 percent who 

worked full time without interruption since receiving the doctorate, to 

about one percent who had never been employed aincc receipt of the degree. 

About one-third of the wornun (40 percent of the 1950 graduates) had been 

interr'tpted in their professional careers, and either were not employed or 

2 

were employed part time for a period. Reasons for unemployment for women 
were largely related to marital and family life responsibilities, with about 
57 percent of the occurrences falling into this category. Included among 
these reasons were pregnancy, no suitable jobs being available in their 
husband's locale, lack of competent domestic help or day care for children, 
and anti-nepotism policy of husband's employer. Another reason for unanploy- 
ment cited fairly frequently by women (14X of the responses) was their lack 
of desire to work. In fact, a comparison of current employment status with 
preferred employment status indicated that about half of the currently 
unemployed women preferred to be unemployed. On the other hand, one in 
eight of the unemployed women would rather be employed full time and one in 
three would like a part-time position. 

Then too, sizeable proportions of both women and men would rather be 
working less: 11 percent of the women and 8 percent of the men preferred 
part-time employment to their current full-time status. Typically, however, 
people were satisfied with the extent of their current employment. For 
example, 80 percent of the women working part time preferred that status, 
probably largely because of domestic responsibilities. 

2 

Interruptions in the careers of As tin's (1969) sample of women, during 
the 7 or 8 years following receipt of their degrees, averaged 14 months. 
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Arfe women doctorates ^ployed enough to justify their tyalnlnit? The 
answer to this question would certainly seem to be yes» based on the per** 
centage of time women were employed^ And the number of women who had not 
been employed at all since receiving their degree was Insignificant » Limiting 
the number of women admitted to graduate school because they might not justify 
the expenditure of time and money required for training appears unwarranted'-** 
especially In view of the current job market In which the quality of graduates 
is more Important than the amount of time that some might be employed « 

the fact that a third of the women doctorates Interrupted their careers^ — 
usually because of marital and family life responsibilities — underscores the 
need for some kind of refresher courses or retraining for those who want to 
return to work. Gr^^duate schools might therefore consider playing a larger 
role in the continuing education of Ph.D. recipients who have become somewhat 
outdated in their disciplines* 

The nimiber of both men and women who would prefer to work part tljne 
instead of full time (8 percent of the men and 11 percent of the women) 
suggests that employers may want to consider more flexible employment patterns* 
Some older employees may find it desirable to spend a few of their pre-retire- 
ment years in part- time employment* 

Type of Employment 

What were those employed full time doing? Most doctorates were employed 
In colleges and universities. Two- thirds of the men and 70 percent of the 

A recent Carnegie Commission report (1973) recommended that men and 
women holding part-time appointments for family reasons be permitted to 
achieve tenure on a part-time basis » that fringe benefits for such individuals 
be prorated on the basis of the proportion of full-time employment* and that 
they be eligible for service on departmental or campus committees* 
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women were in four-year colleges or universities. A higher percentage of 
women than men held positions at four-year (non-doctoral granting) colleges 
and at two-year colleges j this was especially true of doctorates from the 
humanities and the physical sciences. But there appears to be a shift in 
this pattern, as evidenced by the higher proportion of recent women doctorates 
(i.e., 1968 graduates) than earlier graduates employed in universities. For 
men the opposite occurred: more men who graduated in 1968 than in earlier 
years were employed at four-year colleges, but fewer of the recent male 
graduates than those of 1950 or 1960 were employed at universities (i.e., 
46 percent from 1950, 35 percent from 1968). 

One interpretation of this change is that pressures to Increase the 
number of women employed at universities have benefited recent graduates 
most. While some of the earlier graduates were at an age and in positions 
where a change may have been difficult, it is also unlikely that tenured or 
high ranking positions were offered to many women. A shrinking job market 
resulting in Increased competition for tenured positions is one reason. 
Coupled with this is the point of view that qualified women are not yet 
available and that "pressures for discriminatory hiring to meet inflated 
goals" result ^n "reverse discrimination" (Lester, 1974). In a recent report 
critical of federally required affirmative-action programs, Lester argued 
that failure to allow faculties to choose the best available person for a 
tenured position would seriously undermine excellence at the major universi- 
ties. The small number of women doctorates in some fields, as discussed 
earlier, has undoubtedly resulted in a limited pool of "qualified" women. 
In most fields, however, the data from the study reported here suggest that 
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there is a sizeable number of women doctorates with extensive university 
experience and publication records* 

In itadition to A-year colleges » differences in the proportion of men 
and women with doctorates employed in two other settings were evidenced: more men 
(8 percent) than women (2.5 percent) were employed by private companies » and by 
the federal government (5.8 percent of the men vs. 3.4 percent of the women). This 
difference was especially true for graduates in the physical sciences: private 
industry employed almost 40 percent of the men in the physical sciences but 
only 10 percent of the women. Whether women have preferred to work In academe 
instead of private industry, or whether companies have been more reluctant 
to hire and promote women cannot be answered by the data in this study. If 
it is largely the lattf » affirmative action programs would appear to be 
especially crucial in private industry. 

Men and women differed somewhat in their current major job activity. 
More women taught— 57 percent vs. 46 percent of the men — while more men were 
in administration or management (26 percent vs. 15 percent of the women). 
About 15 percent of both sexes gave research, scholarly writing, or artistic 
production as their major activity. These figures are comparable to the 
relative intere&t in teaching and research indicated by those doctorates 
employed at colleges and universities. Academic women were somewhat more 
interested in teaching than were men, and 5 percent of both sexes were 
heavily interested in research. A good many of these women, however, had 
research appointments without faculty status (about 4 percent of those at 
colleges and universities compared to less than 1 percent of the men) . 
Furthermore, 26 percent of the men but only 19 percent of the women were 
leaning toward research as their primary interest. 

m 
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While almost two-thirds of the women doctorates were at least partly 
interested in research, more women than men indicated a particular intareat 
in teaching. This interest may of course reflect the fact that teaching 
was their major job activity. But it may also be due to societal or sex 
role expectations for women (Astln» 1969, suggested women preferred direct 
contact with people rather than dealing with the world abstractly; Bernard, 
1964, referred to women* s role as "conservators and transmitters of non- 
controversial knowledge"— see Chapter 4) . At a time when colleges and 
universities as well as the public at large are concerned with effective 
teaching, the involvement and interest in teaching expressed by many 
women doctorates could make them especially worthwhile additions to hiring 
institutions. Furthermore, current efforts to emphasize instructional 
performance in determining promotions should reward those women (and men) who 
have spent most of their time and energy teaching students. 

Further Implications for future employment . Recent enrollment figures 
Indicate that the phenomenal growth of American higher education that took 
place in the 19608 has tapered off (Peterson, 1972). Projections are for 
only modest growth during the rest of the 19708 and a decline in the number 
of students reaching college age by 1980. Because approximately two out of 
three doctorates are employed at a college or university, it is apparent that 
competition for academic positions, now intense in several fields, may increase 
enormously. The extent to which this will occur depends on two factors: the 
number of doctorates produced in the future, and the number of doctorates 
employed by business, Industry, government and other non-academic enterprises. 
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For women doctorates, a tightening Job market could mean resistance 

to equity In hiring practices. Rossi (1973) stated: 

The readiness with which academic men translate the ^^goals'* 
of affirmative action into "quotas'* should be seen as nervous 
confusion as they face an uncertain future unlike their own 
past» and not simply as resistance to the legitimatci claims 
of academic women. Had the feminist renascence taken place 
in the late 19508, and were we developing affirmative action 
plans in the early 1960s rather than the 1970s, there probably 
would have been considerable support from the now protesting 
men since they would view women as a source of labor to ease 
the teacher shortage (p. 527). 

Publication Rates 

Men published more books as well as more journal articles than did 
women. The average number of articles published was 15 for men and 9 for 
women (the medians were 5.7 and 3.5). While the employment setting (e.g., 
non-profit research organization, federal government, universities) was 
highly related to publication rates, within each setting men published more 
than women, even after equating the sexes on the number of years of post- 
doctoral experience. Similarly, while there are large differences between 
such fields as physical sciences and himanlties, men were still generally 
more productive than women within each field. The disparity in favor of men 
was still evidenced after only men and women Interested in research were 
compared (again after equating for length of service) , suggesting that 
women doctorates* greater Interest in teaching does not totally account for 
lower overall publication rates. 

Many reasons might explain the lower publication rates for women, 
including the greater likelihood of being employed in institutions whicn 
emphasize teaching, a preference for teaching, less time because of domestic 
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responsibllities (in fact single women and single men had similar rates), 
and less economic pressure to publish in order to increase income to support 
a family. Many of these factors appear to be changing, and to the extent 
that thfcy do, women's publication rates might be expected to increawe 
accordingly. 

Income Differences 

Income, which in addition to salary includes honoria, royalties and, 
for some, salary from a second part-time job or summer employment (for those 
on 9-10 month appointments), differed considerably for women and men. Women's 
average income for all types of employment varied from $16,400 for those with 
5-6 years of experience to $21,800 for those with 22-23 years; men's varied 
from $18,700 to $27,100 for the same lengths of experience. Income dif- 
ferences between men and women were apparent in all five fields and in the 
various work settings. Men also earned significantly more thaij women who 
were at the same rank after the sexes were matched on years of full-time 
experience. For one employer, however, the disparity in income was less 
than 5 percent: the federal government. Quite likely these similar incomes 
for men and women evolved because of uniform civil service salary schedules 
for federal positions and possibly more even-handed treatment of pro. nations. 

Income patterns, then, indicate slight differences in the early years 
in favor of men but larger increases with time. Similarly, one other study 
(Johnson and Stafford, 1973), has shown that academic salaries of women 
Ph.D.' 8 started out fairly close to those of men (4 to 11 percent less in the 
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six disciplines in their sample), and then failed to Increase as rapidly as 
men^s (15 years later women earned 13 to 23 percent less than men). 

Several reasons can be given to explain income disparity. More men 
than women moved into higher paying administrative positions. More men were 
probably offered jobs at institutions with a higher salary potential, or 
because of greater mobility, they could gravitate to positions that paid more. 
Men were also more likely to supplement their salaries with royalties, con- 
sulting activities, summer employment, or a second part-time job. And finally 
men published more than women, and in many work settings one's publications 
record weighs heavily in determining rank and salary. 

In view of these explanations, what portion of income or salary dis- 
crepancies, if any, is due to sex discrimination? While it is difficult to 
be exact about an amount or portion, the evidence from this study would 
indicate that women have not received pay increments or promotions comparable 
to those of men with similar credentials and experience. Other studies 
within the past 2 or 3 years also support the existence of some salary dis- 
crimination (Astin and Bayer, 1973; Johnson and Stafford, 1973; Malklel and 
Malkiel, 1973). Nevertheless, comments made by many of the respondents in 
the study reported here suggest that recent salary adjustments for women are 
not uncommon. Current analyses of faculty survey data by Faia (Chronicle ot 
Higher Education, August 5, 1974) also confirms a narrowing of the salary 
"discrimination gap." Using data collected in two American Council on Educa- 
tion surveys, Faia estimated that female faculty members earned about 2.5 
percent less than males in 1973 (after equating the sexes on several relevant 
background characteristics), a decrease of 9.5 percent from the 12 percent 
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dlfference in 1969. The 2.5 percent estimate is probably somewhat conserva- 
tive because some of the characteristics on which men and women were statis- 
tically controlled were themselves subject to discrimination (rank, for example) 
Still it does appear that institutions are beginning to close the salary gap. 

Academic Rank 

Proportionately more women than men doctorates held lower ranks — instructor 
or assistant professors — ^while more men were full professors or department 
heads. Moreover, analysis by years of experience indicated that men were 
promoted somewhat more rapidly than women. 

Slightly more than 5 percent of the women and 11 percent of the men 
held administrative positions. But whereas two-thirds of these men were 
deans or presidents, fewer than half of the vomen administrators held such 
high-level posts. 

Career interruptions and lower publication rates probably account in 
part for sex differences In promotions and rank, as they do with salary 
discrepancies. That may not be the whole picture. A Carnegie Commission 
report on Opportunities for Women In Higher Education (1973) suggested that 
"departments tend to take advantage of the fact that women have less bargaining 
power than men." Because married women had less mobility, they cannot easily 
take a better job at another institution, nor can they convincingly use a job 
offer to negotiate a promotion at their present Institution. Furthermore, 
the report suggested that married women are frequently "secondary earners" 
and thus seen as less in need of salary or promotion Increases. 
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Job Satisfaction 

The vast majority of both women and men were satisfied with their current 
Jobs, although women were somewhat less satisfied than men with certain aspects. 
Specifically, women were dissatisfied with such extrinsic features of their 
jobs as salary and promotions, in spite of some recent adjustments in these 
areas. Nevertheless, women were as satisfied as men with certain intrinsic 
features of their Jobs, such as the work itself and relations with colleagues. 

Marriage and Family Life 

Women doctorates were less likely to marry than were their male counter- 
parts. While less than 10 percent of the men had not married, 39 percent of 
the 1950-1960 women graduates and 30 percent of those who gradtiated In 1968 
had never married. These figures also indicate that recent women graduates 
are more likely to marry than were earlier graduates. Combining roles as 
wife and professional (or as wife and graduate student), then, has become 
Increasingly common among women doctorates. 

Dual role responsiblllities for a good many women doctorates, however, 
has probably contributed to a divorce rate that was much higher than for men: 
one in four marriages resulted in divorce compared to one In ten for men. 
The divorce rate was highest for women married before starting their doctoral 
work (almost 40 percent). Some women undoubtedly decided to work on their 
doctorate after marital separation and In that sense the doctorate may have 
resulted in part from the broken marriage rather than causing it. For other 
women, however, the doctoral work itself or the ensuing professional commitment 
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probably created conflicts. Those who remarried* frequently reported husbands 
who were more supportive of their careers. 

Traditionalists might point to the divorce rate for women as good reason 
to restrict doctoral study for women. But graduate schools would not be 
Justified in rejecting women for marital i-easons. As Cross (1974) pointed out; 

To oppose graduate educaton for a woman on the grounds 
that it is bad for her marriage, her chances of marriage, or 
her children is unwarranted and certainly an unacceptable 
role for the university (p. 40). 

The professional careers of women doctorates were not only burdened by 
domestic responsibilities, but at least half were deterred by the geographical 
restraints represented by their husbands' careers. (Almost two-thirds of the 
women doctorates were married to men who had a doctorate or professional degree.) 
The problem of advancing two professional careers in one family, compounded by 
anti-nepotism policies and the lack of competent domestic help or day care for 
children, is not easily solved. Many institutions have done away with anti- 
nepotism; many have established or are considering day care facilities. These 
help but probably more critical is a spouse willing to make cooperative career 
decisions. 

Women's Rights 

Men's and women's stance regarding women's rights and opportunities were 
assessed by asking them to Indicate the extent of their involvement or opposi- 
tion. Women were more actively involved, as expected, but the differences 
were largely due to the attitudes of 1968 graduates. Men from the 1968 group 
were less involved and less interested in women's rights than earlier male 
graduates, while women graduates of 1968 were more involved than earlier 
women* More of the older men may spend time working to increase women's 
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rights by virtue of their positions as department chairmen or deans. It is 
*lao possible that recent male doctorates are in direct competition with women 
for jobs and may be more concerned with their own security rather than In 
increasing women's opportunities. 

Not surprisingly the most active women tended to be those most dissatisfied 
with the policies and practices of their employers and, for older graduates, 
with their salaries. 

The overwhelming majority of men — 86 percent — ^were either involved In 
increasing women's rights or, more typically (69 percent), supported most 
efforts. Married men who were actively Involved tended to have wives who 
had a college degree or who had worked full time at some time during their 
marriage* While this tendency was not strong, it suggests that many of these 
married men had become sympathetic with what they considered employment 
discrimination because of their wives' experiences, and had consequently 
become involved in reducing inequities. 

Concluding Remarks 

Women are far less likely to attend graduate school and once having 
acquired the doctorate are less likely to receive the rewards which their 
male colleagues enjoy. This portrait generally appears to have changed 
little over the past few decades, but there are signs — as some of the results 
of this study Indicate — of recent gains. Whether current changes are the 
beginning of a trend or tokenism, as some claim, remains to be seen. 

In viewing the experiences of women doctorates, it is not sufficient to 
think of them only as a single, homogeneous group. Their experiences and 
their contributions have varied greatly. The same, of course, can be said 
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of men. The award of the doctorate does not, by any means, annolnt one with 
success or even ambition. Among the women, the data from this study suggest 
four types. The first group consists of those women who generally have worked 
full time since receiving their degrees and who have made a substantial and 
even unique contribution to their fields. A second type, who probably comprise 
the majority of women doctorates, includes those who have been employed full 
time all or a good part of the time since receiving their degrees, and who have 
generally performed competently— of ten as teachers. Their careers, however, 
have not been marked by frequent publications, new discoveries or national 
prominence. A third type consists of women whose professional careers have 
been marred by long or frequent interruptions, and who have consequently worked 
on the periphery of the employment scene, either in a part-time or full-time 
capacity. This group has comprised a small but not'*»significant number of women- 
perhaps 15 to 20 percent. Finally, there are those few women who have not been 
employed or who have seldom made use of their graduate training. The data sug- 
gest that this is a fairly trivial number— probably well under 5 percent. 

Cultural tradition, sex role expectations and discriminatory practices 
have been too important in determining these four types and the work history of 
women with doctorates. One can only hope that at some time in the near future 
ability, hard work, personal choice and perhaps good fortune will largely 
determine the careers of both men and women. 
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JMiph McCarthy 
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VilO Univo'^Dty 

Dafwm T. Jurrmr 
Univorotty of )owo 

HarOort Woiomoor 
ilalo Untvorotty of H&m YoHt 
•litOftyBreok 



April 21 » 1972 



Dear Colleague: 

A current interest of those of us who are Involved in graduate 
education is that of the general status of women doctoral 
recipients. Recently the Graduate Record Examinations Board 
asked the Educational Testing Service to conduct a survey 
which would focus on the current activities and professional 
development of a sample of women doctorates. In order to 
obtain addresses for these graduates, as well as for a matched 
sample of men» we need your assistance. 

Briefly, the study will include a sample of female and n*^^ , 
graduates who received a doctorate in one of three time periods. 
1949-50. 1959-60. 1967-68. Information on their views toward 
graduat; training, patterns of interruptions or other obstacle^^ 
to career development, problems encountered in their P^^^^^f ^^'^•^ 
socialization," and demographic characteristics will ^e among 
the areas covered in the study. Questions which are particu- 
larly sensitive or might be seen as an Invasion of prlyacy-- 
i.e.. those dealing with sex. religion or P^litics-vlll 2£t 
be included in the survey. Moreover, the identity of Individ- 
uals and of their Institutions will, of course, be kept confi- 
dential. A report based on the data collected will be made 
available to you upon completion of the study. 

A random sample of 6700 doctoral recipients was drawn from the 
Directory of American Doctoral Dissertations. The only effi- 
cient source of addresses for these people i\t*»%n"i^«"if ^^^^ 
from which they received their degree. We. therefore, need your 
help in obtaining these addresses. Enclosed a^^^/^^/yP" °f , - 
rosters-one. alphabetical and the other, by professional field. 
Would you forward these rosters, this letter and the enclosed 
memorandum to the alumni director or to other appropriate persons 
at your institution who could supply us with current addresses. 

Please return the enclosed postcard indicating your willingness 
to participate in this project and naming the individual who 
will be completing the rosters. We would greatly appreciate 
your assistance with this crucial aspect of the study. 

Sincerely, 

A 



S. D. Shirley Spragg 
Chairman 
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Appendix A 
Form Letters Used for the Study 



Dtvtltpmtnul Htmrth Diviimt 

Menorandun for: DIRECTOR OF ALUMNI RELATIONS 
Subject: GRE Board Study of Women Doctorates Date: April 21, 1972 



Reference: Letter from Dr. S. D, Shirley Spragg 
dated April 21, 1972 



From: John A* Centra 
Project Director 




As Indicated by the referenced letter, Educational Testing Service has been 
asked by the Graduate Record Examinations Board to conduct a national study 
of vom^^n doctoral recipients. Their current activities and professional 
development will be compared to a matched sample of men from the same profes- 
sional fields and Institutions. 

We have obtained a random sample of graduates from the Directory of American 
Doctoral Dissertations, but we need your assistance in obtaining the most 
current addresses for those individuals in the sample vho received their 
doctorate from your Institution. Without your help in providing this 
information, this important study could not be undertaken. 

Enclosed are two types of rosters which should facilitate looking up the 
information. One is an alphabetical roster with the professional field and 
year of graduation indicated for each person in the sample. In most instances, 
the year of graduation will be 1949-50, 1959-60, or 1967-68. The second roster 
includes these same individuals listed in alphabetical order within profes- 
sional field. Please use the roster which Is more helpful. We would 
appreciate your providing the most current address available for each graduate. 
The addresses can be written on the roster or may be submitted In any other 
form that is convenient for you. The information should be returned in the 
enclosed prepaid envelope. 

The addresses will be treated as confidential and will be used only for 
research purposes. Each graduate on the list will be mailed a brief quesion- 
naire. Their responses will provide the basis of a report which will be widely 
distributed to graduate schools. 

Should you incur unusual expenses in providing this information, please 
contact us to discuss the possibility of financial assistance to help defray 
such costs. 

If you have any questions about the study, please feel free to write or call: 

Dr. John A. Centra 

Research Psychologist 

Educational Testing Service . ^ 

Princeton, New Jersey 085A0 173 

Telephone: (609) 921-9000 ext. 2793 
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J aoyd Paoa 
Council of Gi-iduatt Schoola 

Richard L Prtdmort 
Oukta Univaraity 
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S 0 8 Spraoo 
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Allan P Sirtwtf 
Cirnao^**^^«^*on Univaraity 

Doftaid Taylor 
Vita UDivaraity 

Dimm t Turnof 
Ut^ivaroity of loyva 

Horbart Waiam^ar 
llota Ufttvaroity of Now York 
«t Stony Brook 
• 
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lacroury to tha Board 



March 15, 1973 Appendix A 

Form Letters Used for the Study 



Dear Colleague: 



We would like to request your help in completing the enclosed 
questionnaire which is being sent to a sample of doctoral recipients. 
The information gathered will be used in a comparative study of 
male and female doctorates which is being conducted for the 
Graduate Record Examinations Board by Educational Testing Service. 
The primary purpose of the study is to examine the current 
activities, professional development, and personal experiences of 
women doctorates relative to those of men who received degrees in 
the same year and field. 

Your name was selected randomly from the Directory £f 
American Doctoral Dissertations , an annual publication. Selected 
from the directory were samples of the graduates at three 
different time periods: 1950-51, 1960-61, and 1968. Female 
and male graduates were matched by field, year of degree, and 
institution (or type of institution). This information, in fact, 
haS' been number coded at the top right corner of each question- 
naire, thereby making it unnecessary for you to provide it again. 

According to the pretesting, the questionnaire can be 
completed in less than 20 minutss. Please note that not all 
sections are applicable to everyone. In the event that you would 
like to comment beyond the options provided for each question, 
you are, of course, encouraged to do so. (Space is provided at 
tha end of tne q>vostlonnaire for additional comments.) Be 
assured that information in this questionnaire will be reported 
only in the form of statistical summaries and that Individual 
responses will be kept strictly confidential. 

We hope that you will find the questionnaire interesting and 
the study an important one. With your assistance, the results 
will contribute significantly to what is currently known in this 
area. A return, postage-paid envelope has been enclosed for vour 
convenience. We would appreciate your returning the questionnaire 
at your earliest convenience. If you have any further questions 
concerning the study, please feel free to contact the principal 
investigator. Dr. J. A. Centra, at Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 

Thank you for your cooperation and participation in this study. 

Sincerely, 



ERIC 



Michael J. Pelczar, Jr. 
Chairman 
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IN AFf^lUATtON WITH 

Th« Asvoclatton of Ornduattt Schools 

Th« Councli of Qraduat* Bohooltt 



1378-73 
Chtit*min 



May, 1973 



Miy Brodbicic 
Univit mty Of Mmniioti 

WiUiam J aurki 
Anidni Sttti Univirtity 

David R Dtiner 
Tuiinti Univtriity 

Wytzt (Sonar 
Univtrftity of Hawaii at ^anoa 

dtrnard W Hirlaaion 
Tufta Univaraity 

Joaa0h L McCarthy 
Univ«raity of WtthmQion 

AoDan H Mcl^aHand 
Univtfitty of Miaaourt at l^oila 

Lincoln MoMa 
Stanford Umvaraity 

J 8oyd Pa^a 
Council of Gr aduafca Schoola 

Diehard Pradmora 
Ouki Univaraity 

Lortna t f^ogara 
Univaratty of Tanaa at Auatm 

8. 6. SpraQB 
Umvtrttty of Aochaatar 

Allan Stf^hlar 
Carne^ia^'Malton Univtraity 

Donald W Tiyior 
Univtrtity 

Oarwm T Turntr 
Uniyanitty of Iowa 

Hofhtft Woiotnoar 
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•t Stony Brook ^ 
« 

Marytnn A. Laor 
NcrtUry to tho Board 



Deer Colleague: 

On March 15 a copy of the enclosed questionnaire was 
mailed to a large group of doctoral recipients throughout 
the United States and Canada. Your name was In our sample, 
but our records Indicate that we have not received a response 
from you. It Is possible that the mailing never reached you— 
or^ a busy schedule may have caused you to set It aside. If 
you have already returned the quest lonnalre^ please disregard 
this letter. However > If you have not responded, we urge you 
to take 15-20 minutes to complete the questionnaire as soon 
as possible. 

The purpose of the survey, which Is sponsored by the 
Graduate Record Examinations Board, Is to examine and compare 
the current activities, professional development, and personal 
experiences of women and men doctoral recipients. The gradu- 
ates we are surveying are those who received their degrees 
wlthlii a year or so of 1950, 1960 and 1968. 

We hope the questionnaire Is of Interest to you. We 
will be glad to send you a copy of the final report If you 
would like to receive one. Please Indicate this Interest 
on the comment page of the questionnaire. 

Thank you fcr your participation In this study. 

Sincerely, 



Michael J. Pelczar, Jr. 
Chairman 
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Hease ansver the following questions - 



(Write number 
of years) 



1. Of the years since you obtained a doctorace> 
how many were spent In the following; 

a« FuU-tlnie employments^ • 

b . IPart-tltne employment, . ^ ^ « ^ « 

Post doctoral study,, * 

d. Not employed (on leave, unemployed, 
housewife, etc.). . ^ ^ ^ * ^_ 

e. Ketlred* ^ .. * ^ « 

f • Total (should equal years since 

doctorate was awarded) . ^ « 

2. What is your current employment status?^ 

3. Did you receive the survey of Doctoral Recipients 
Questionnaire this spring t YES NO 

Comment s — — 



Thank you 



Postcard for Sample of Konrespondents 
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1950-1960 graduates ~ 29 questions 

1968 graduates — 24 questions (Questions 1-19 and first four 
questions of the marital life section vere the same for both groups.) 




SURVEY OF DOCTORAL 
RECIPIENTS 



CRADLATE RECORD EXAMINATIONS BOARD 
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Survey of Doctoral ReciplentB 



All responses given on this questionnaire vill be strictly confidential. If ^ however* you object strongly 
to a question, you need not answer it* Space is provided on the last page for any comments you wish to make* 



1. What is your sex? 

Male ........ 

Female 



(Circle one) 

1 
2 



2, What was your age when you received the 

doCitorate^ ^ .... m ..... . . . . . . . . 



How many calendar years elapsed between the 
time you received your bachelor's degree 
and the award of your doctoral degree? .... 



Regarding your predoctoral work experience* 
approximately how many years were you employed 
professionally? 

number of Years ( Circle one) 

None ...... ^ * .. m , 1 

1 or 2 ........................... 2 

3 t>r 4 3 

5 or 6 , 4 

7 or more 5 



5* Regarding your doctoral study (Circle one nyabw 
experience 5 for each guegtloii) 

Yes No 

a. Were you ever a teaching 

assistant? ............... ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 ^ 

b. Were you ever fe research 

assistant? 1 2 



c* Were you awarded a fellow- 
ship or scholarship for any 
part of your doctoral educa^ 
tion? ^ 

d. Was there a faculty member 
who took a special Interest 
in your progress as a graduate 
student ? . . . ^ . . . 

e. Was there a faculty member 
who took a special Interest in 
your professional career after 
you earned the doctorate? «... 



Employment 

Questions 6-17 concern your employment since obtaining the doctorate. If you have not been employed at any 
time «Tince you received the doctorate, check here [][] and skip to question 18, page 4. 



6. Of the years since you obtained a doctorate » 
how many were spent in the following: 

( Write number of years ) 

a. Full-time employment 

b. Part-time employment .♦.>. 

c. Postdoctoral study ..*.*.. 

d. Not employed (housewife, 
unemployed, on leave, 

etc.) 

e. Retired . ■ • ■ ■ • • . . . . . .... . . 

f. Total (should equal years 

since doctorate was 

awarded) • • • • 



7. Approximately what percentage of your total 

employment (since receiving your doctorate) has 
been directly related to your field of study? 

( Circle one ) 
AH or nearly all ............... 1 

More than 502 ................... 2 

About half 3 

Less than 50% 4 

Very little or none ............. 5 
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9* 



Were you employed Immediately after receiving 
the doctorate? 



(Circle one) 



Yes» continued in full-time 
position I had while working 
on degree .....«« 



Yes, other full*- time (Includes 
postdoctoral fellowship) 



. 4 .«.««* . 



Yes , part-time ................... 

No, not for one or more years .... 



i 

3 
4 



What is your current employment status? (Respond 
in Column A) How much tine would you prefer to be 
working? (Column B) 

( Circle one in each coliann) 
A Current B Preferred 



Pull- time 

Over half-time but 

than full-time 
Less than half-time 
Not employed •••••• 



less 



• . • . . . 



2 
3 
4 



2 
3 
4 
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From the following lint indicate; 

a. your current employer or circianstance 

b. your first employer after award of doctorate. 



fClrde one In each column) 



Not presently employed for pay 

Retired, don't expect to work again 

Pour-year college that does not offer a doctoral degree .«....»..»«.««...•..... 

University that offers doctoral degree 

Two-year college 

Elementary or secondary school or school system ............................... 

My own professional office or professional partnership 

Self-employed in business 

Postdoctoral fellowship 

Private profit-making company 

Nonprofit research organization or institution, not part of a university 

Public or private welf are organization ..,...........».........•.•.•.•...•••.•• 

Hospital or clinic 

Federal government ............................••.••.•.•••••••»•••••••••••*•••• 

State or local government ,.......................».•.•....•••••••••••••••••••• 

Church or religious organization .,.....,......»................•..•..«»»•....• 

Other (Specify) . . — 



Current 
employment 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



First post- 
doctoral 
employment 



3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



11. 



The following questions concern present employment. If you are not currently employed, skip to question 17 
(bottom of page 3) . 

From the list below, select your current ma lor job activity. If your job activity is not listed, write It 
in as "other." 



Teaching • • • 

Research, scholarly writing, artistic production 
Admlnlstrabion or management ................................ 

Professional service to patients or clients ................. 

Other prof essl onal 

White collar , clerical or sales 

Skilled or semiskilled worker , , 

Other (Specify) 



* ^ • « • • ^ • • • « • 



(Circle one ) 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 



12. Approximately how many hours per week do you spend both In your job and in professionally related activities? 

Total 



13. Rate your satisfaction with each of the following aspects of your current job. 







Very 
Satisfied 


Somewhat 
Satisfied 


Somewhat 
Dissatisfied 


Very 
Dissatisfied 


Not 
Applicable 


a. 




4 


3 


2 




0 


b. 




4 


3 


2 




0 


c. 


Advancement opportunities .. 


4 


3 


2 




0 


d. 


Your rank or status ........ 


4 


3 


2 




0 


e. 


Relations with colleagues . . 


4 


3 


2 




0 


f. 


Policies and practices 


4 


3 


2 




0 


g> 


The work itself ............ 


4 


3 


2 




0 


h. 


Overall satisfaction with 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 
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l^. What is your approxlwato annual Income from employmt 
royalties)? Include salary before deductions but w 

less than $5»000 1 

$5,000 - $7,999 ............. 2 

$8»000 - .^9,999 3 

$10,000- $11,999 ............. 4 

$12,000 - $13,999 . 5 

$14,000- $15,999 6 

$16,000 - $17,999 7 



nt and related professional activities (e.g., honoraria^ 
thout fringe benefits paid by the employer. (Circle one^ 

$18,000 • $19,999 ............. 8 

$20,000 - $21,999 ............. 9 

$22,000 - $23,999 10 

$24,000 - $25,999 ............. 11 

$26,000 - $27,999 ............. 12 

$28,000 - $30,999 ............. 13 

over $31,000 .................. 14 



II JuesJion'lb!^"'^'^ '''' ^ " university, answer the following question. If not. .kip 



15. 

quet 

a. Wliat ±3 your rank or position? (Circle one) 

Research appointment without faculty status ............ i 

Instructor or lecturer ................................. ^ ^ 2 

Assistant professor ^ . ^ ^ 3 

Associate professor . 4 

Professor ^ , 5 

Department head ^ 5 

Dean or president 7 

Other administrative position ............................. ^ 8 

Other (Specify) 9 

b. Do your interests lie primarily xn teaching or in research? (Circle one) 

Very heavily in research i 

In both, but leaning toward research ....................... 2 

In both, but leaning toward teaching ....................... 3 

Very heavily in teaching 4 

Nel ther 5 

c. What are your teaching responsibilities this year? (Circle one) 

Entirely undergraduate ................... 1 

Some undergraduate, some graduate .......... 2 

Entirely graduate 3 

No t teaching this year ............................... ^ ^ ... . 4 

16. Looking back, do you wish you had: (Circle one number In each line) 

Yes No Uncertain 

a. Gone into another graduate field of study entirely? 1 2 3 

b. Gone into a different specialty within your field? ............ 1 2 3 

^. Built a career with a different type of employer? ............. 12 3 

d. Not bothered to obtain a doctorate? 1 2 3 

17. Write your total number of publications in the f /allowing categories, using a sero for "none." Include any 
articles or books that have been accepted for publication but have not yet appeared. 

a. How many books have you had published: b. Approximately hot* .any professional articles 

as a sole or senior author? published In journals or maga- 

zines (either alone or in collaboration)? 

as junior author or as editor? 
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The next question concerns posnlble reasons for unemployment during the time you have had a doctorate* tf 
you have alvays been employed ^ skip to queistlon 

18» If you are currently unemployed, circle (in Column A) the appropriate reasonCs) from the list below. Bo the 
same under Column B for any other periods of unemployment during the time you have had your doctorate. 

(Circle all that apply jn each column) 

A B 
Current Other perloda 

unemployment of unemployment 





1 


1 


I received an offer but 1 felt that it was not commensurate with 

my ability» training or interests «»..•.»•>.».....•.••••»••••••»••»•• 


2 


2 


1 received an offer but did not like the geographical location ...... 


3 


3 


No suitable jobs were available in the same locale as spouse's job .. 


4 


4 


1 was not employed because of antl-nepotlsra policy of spouse's 


5 


5 




6 


6 




7 


7 




8 


8 




9 


9 




10 


10 


I could not find competent domestic help or day care for children ... 


11 


11 




12 


12 


Other (Soeclfv) 


13 


13 



19. Which one of the following statements regarding women^s rights and opportunities best describes you? 

(Circle one) 

I spend a great deal of time and effort working to increase women's 

rights and opportunities ^ • ^ « * * * 1 

1 spend some time and effort working to increase women's rights and 

opportunities ^ ^ ^ . . 2 

I support most women's rights efforts, but I'm not actively involved 

myself ♦ • * ^ • * 3 

I'm not interested in women's rights, one way or another 4 

1 'm opposed to increasing women ' s rights ^ % ^ • 5 



to. 



21. 
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Marital and 

What is your current marital status? ( Circle 

Married (once only) ................ 1 

Married (remarried) » 2 

Separated ^ . * . . 3 

Single (never married) A 

Single (divorced) 5 

S: .gle (widowed) ^ ^ ..... . 6 

Single (member of religious order).. 7 

If you have never married, you may skip to the 
section reserved for comments, page 6. 



How many children have you had (or adopted)? 

( Circle one ) 

None • • • 1 

1 or 2 . ♦ • » ♦ 2 

3 or 4 3^ 

5 or TOore A 



Family Proflla 
one) 22. 



When wei^e your children bom in relation 
to your earning the doctorate? ( Circle one) 

All born before degree earned 1 
At least one born before, one or 

more after degree earned ...... 2 

All children born after degree 

earned . • . . » 3 



23. When is the first time you were married In 
relation to your earning the doctorate? 

( Circle one) 

First married before starting 

degree ..•*.••.«•...»*......... 1 

First married while earnxng 

degree •«!(■•«. 2 

First married ^f ter receiving 
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The remaining quention^ ^sk about your current Tf you h^ve been marric^d more than ont , atisver 

apouae. If you are not currently married, skip to the question 2?. answer 
section for your written comments on page 6* 

( Circle on e) 

, 1*3, ^* terma of educational attainment. 

^^JLiL'rLv'?^' ' educational How does your present spouse compare 

attainment level? (Circle one) vith your first spouse? 

High school education or less .... 1 Present apouse has had more 

Some college 2 education v i 

Graduated from college 3 Present spouse has had less 

Masters degree or some grnduaie education .......................... 2 

school ................ 4 Equal level of education 3 

Earned doctorate oi professional 

degree (Ph.t).. Ed.D., M.D., 1^ terms of support of your career, 

U.B.> etc O 5 how does your present spouse compare 

with your f'rst spouse? 

25. Which one of the following describes your Present spouse is more supportive 
spouse* s employment during your marriage? ™y career X 

( Circle one ) Present spouse Is less supportive 

of my career 2 

Has been employed full time all or Both supported «y career about "** 

almost all the time 1 pnu^n \> o 

Has been employed full time more 

than half the time ^ ♦ 2 

Has been employed full time less 

than half the tine 3 

Has had part-time employment , • • * . 4 

Very little or no employment .••^^ 5 Please go to next page for comment section. 

26. Is your spouse currently employed? (C ircle one) 

Yes f full time ^ , 1 

Yes» part time 2 

No 4 ^ « 3 (skip to question 28) 

27. Which one of the following describes your 
spouse s current employment? (Circle one ) 

Teaching, adroi'.nlstration, or 

research In an educational 

setting . 1 

Other professional 2 

Managerial; owner of business or 

farm 3 

White collar, clerical or sales #. 4 

Skilled oi- semi-skilled worker .»* 5 

Other (Specify) 6 

28. To what extent has you^ spouse's j^b 
deterred you from Considering a job that 
would require a move to another community? 

( Circle one) 

Major deterrent 1 

Minor deterrent 2 

^0 deterrent ...... . . . . 3 

Not applicable tome 4 
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Th^ next question concerns possible reasons for unemployment during the time you have had a doctorate. If 
you have alvays hion employed » skip to question 19 » 



18* If you are currently unemployed, circle (in Column A) the apptoprlate reason(s) from the list below^ Bo the 
same under Colusnn B for any other periods of unemployment during the time you have had your doctorate* 

(Circle all that apply In each column) 



A 

Current 
unemployment 

I did not receive an offer 1 

I received an offer but 1 felt that it was not commensurate vith 

my ability > training or interests 2 

1 received an offer but did not like the geographical location 3 

So suitable jobs were available in the same locale as spouse's Job 4 

1 was not employed because of an ti ^nepotism policy of spouse's 

employer ^ ^ • ^ . 5 

1 was pregnant ^ * • * ♦ ^ ^ * * 6 

I had poor health ^ 

I did not want to work 8 

Spouse did not want me to work . ***#.^.. 9 

I did not want to teach ^ ^ ^ . 10 

1 could not find competent domestic help or day care for children 11 

1 retired • • • ♦ 12 

Other (Specify)^ ^ 13 



B 

Other periods 
of unemployment 

1 

2 
3 
4 



6 
7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



19* Which one of the following statements regarding womea's rights and opportunities best describes you? 

(Circle one ) 

I spend a great deal of time and effort working to increase women^s 

rights and opportunities ^ . 1 

I spend some time and effort workin^^ to Increase women's rights and 

opportunities ^ • • ^ • « ^ * 4 * 2 

1 support most women's rights efforts, but I'm not actively involved 

myself ^ • • • * 3 

I'm not interested in women's rights, one way or another 4 

1 'm opposed to increasing women ' s rights . ^ . . . ............. 5 

QUESTION 20-24: 1968 GRADUATES QUESTIONNAIRE 

20» Listed below are some possible problems related to doctoral study. In general, how serJous a problem do 
you consider each for graduate education today? ( Circle one number in each row) 

Very serious Moderately Not much 

problem _ serious problem of a problem 

a . Insuf f Icient s tipend suppor t .............. ^ • 1 2 3 

b. Impersonality of many graduate departments 4. 1 2 3 

c. Faculties who do not give time and effort to 

graduate teaching ^ ^ 1 2 3 

d. Inappropriate content of graduate training for 

post degree jobs 1 2 3 

e. Failure to provide teachlrg preparation «^ *•.*••». . 1 2 3 

f . Scarcity of jobs following award of degree 1 2 3 

g. Sex discrimination in admission to graduate school 1 2 3 

h. Sex discrimination that discourages women from 

completing gradua te work 1 2 3 

1. Other (Specify) 12 3 
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Marital and Famllv I'rofile 



Wliat is your current marital v«?tatu?5? ( Circle one) 

Married <oBCe only) 1 
Married (remarried) ^» • « 2 

Separated ^ ^ • 3 

Single (never tnj^rrled) . . . 4 
S Ingle (divorced) 5 
Single (vldowed) ^ • » 6 
Single (member of religious order) 7 



If you have never married, you may skip to the 
section reserved for comments^ page 6. 



How many children have you had (or adopted)? 

(Circle one) 



None ^ « • • « • • • • 1 

1 or 2 2 

3 or 4 3 

5 or more ......«..•.•••...«.....•«« 4 



23. When were your children born In relation 

to your earning the doctorate? ( Circle one) 

All born before degree earned ... 1 
At least one bom before » one or 

more after degree earned ...... 2 

All children born after degree 

earned ........................ 3 



24. When is the first time you were married in 
relation to your earning the doctorate? 

(Circle one) 

First married before starting 

degree ........................ 1 

Tirst married while earning 

degree « . ^ . . . . . % ........ . . . • . . . 2 

First married after receiving 

degree ........................ 3 



Please go to next page for comment section. 
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Additional CommentBt 

?lease f«el ftee to elaborate on any of yout previous answers ot to add anything else you consider important 
but which may have been overlooked in the questionnaire » 



Thank you for your time and cooperation. 

Please return questionnaire to$ 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

ATTN: J* CENTRA 
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Appendlx C 

WHAT THEY SAlDs THE COMMENTS 
Mancy M. KuykendAll 
Introduction 

This section presents a sumnaiy of «hat the respondents wrote on 
the last page of the questionnaire, the section which was left open 
for additional information or elaboration. 

It is difficult to intc/rpret voluntary comments. Once the 
researcher asks for free conment, the control of the data is relin- 
quished to the respondent who makes the decision about ^at is impor- 
tant information to provide. The only framework for responses is that 
nebulous one of the general purpose of the survey and the questions 
in the questionnaire which trigger a reaction from the pen of the 
respondent. On the other hand, personal statements at the end of an 
objective questionnaire may endow a personal dimension to the survey. 
The mystical '*N" becomes a French professor in a large college, a 
retired chemist, a young Ph.D., and more — all who had something unique 
to say about their professional experiences. Therefore, the purpose 
of this chapter is not to give a detailed data analysis but rather to 
represent as accurately as possible "what they said" in their own 
words. 

The comments reported in this chapter represent approximately 
600 respondents, both male and female, 400 who replied after the first 
mailing and 200 who returned the questionnaires after a follow-up 
letter. Each comment was read and coded by major category as well 
as by Che specific stated concern. This exercise resulted in ^prox- 
imately 1000 specific comments which were grouped into one of six 
main categories. The main categories are listed below, «nd the per- 
centage of conments in each Indicates the proportionate sizes of 
each category: 

Concerns Related to Being a Women Doctorate 51Z 

(Dual Role Responsibilities.. .43%) 

(Sex Discrimination. ..57t) 

The Women's Movement. • 7X 

Men's Comments Concerning Professional Women.............. 5X 

General Comments Concerning Graduate School Experience .... lOZ 

General Comments Concerning Work Experience .141 

0 ther - .13% 

Total lOOZ 

Each of the categories will be discussed in order in this section 
with the exception of the "Other" category. It was decided to omit 
this section because of the disparate nature of the Information 
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reported here. The Other conmtents Included a few suggestions for 
Improving the questionnaire, chiding remarks about the relatively low 
female representation on the GRE Board, several nutshell autobiog- 
raphies, and a large group of comaents reporting the respondent's 
overall satisfaction with the professional experience. 



Concerns Related to Being a Woman Doctorate 

This category which represented the largest number of comments, 
contained problems and concerns specifically related to being a 
woman and having a doctoral degree. I'or the most part they were 
written by women and dealt with home-family responsibilities, employ- 
ment- finding obstacles, discrimination by employers, and the like. 
The category is separated into two sections, the first entitled. 
Dual Role Concerns, and the second. Discrimination Problems. 

Dual Role Concerns 

Of all the categories these comments reflected the most frus- 
tration on the part of the respondents. Particularly in the academic 
setting, women seemed to feel at the mercy of their circumstances. 
One woman expressed the general problem quite succinctly: 

The major problem for a married woman with chlldren^ — 
who also has a Ph.D. and is research oriented— Is that 
her time, energy and attention have to be divided in so 
many ways. 

Often women described a vicious circle: Women ttlth young children 
sought part-time work. Men with full-time positions received the 
grants, published the research, and got the promotions. Then by the 
time women were able to return to full-time work, their field (or men 
in their field) had passed them by, and there was nothing to do but 
take the lesser jobs. 

On the other hand, not all respondents were negative. Many pre- 
ferred calling a halt to their careers to care for young children, 
were happy with part-time work, or had made their peace with the fact 
that their careers were secondary to their husbands'. 

A woman who took fifteen years out to be at hone with her five 
children expressed the feelings of this group when she wote: 

1 feel that I have had the best of both worlds. I en- 
joyed my doctoral and subsequent studies. I love teaching. 
1 enjoyed bringing up my children, was then happy to return 
to teaching when the youngest was in the second grade* My 
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husband and children were glad to help me return to 
teaching* and they feel that toy professional life makes 
me a better mother » It is true that if I had not had 
children, 1 should probably have had a more distinguished 
academic career. But it is an understatement to say 
that 1 have no regrets. For a great prize 1 have paid a 
small price. 

Home-family responsibilities . Approximately one-fifth of the 
comments in this category had to do with home and family respon- 
ibilities. Most of these centered around the dual responsibilities 
of having both a profession and young children or, occasionally, the 
caring for elderly parents. The sentiments of the statements tmged 
on the one hand from f rust .ration at having to neglect a career, to 
matter of fact acceptance of the situation, to the extreme of pride 
in the sacrifice of a profession for a "higher calling." 

For many women the problems were present at graduate school. 
A woman who teaches political science offered this advice: 

I advise women to perservere and finish the Ph.D. before 
marrying and having children unless they find truly egali- 
tarian metes who are willing to share housework and children, 
and otherwise compromise their plans to accommodate wives* 
Interests. 

A case in point was submitted by a scientist who received her degree 
at age 40. 

Our first child was bom while I was still a student. 
Left college when husband had completed his doctorate. Not 
until youngest child was in school did I realize uninterrupted 
hours to complete my doctorate. 

A larger group of women commented on the problems encountered 
as an employed professional with home responsibilities. This, from 
a sociology professor: 

The time scheduled in class or work Is not as serious a 
problem as havlp . to leave meetings, discussions and work on 
research at crucial points in order to be at home when children 
need supervision, help with homework or just their mother's 
attention. This lack of continuity and the need to be home 
results in a great deal of work done piecemeal or not completed. 
For example, I have several finished pieces of research and 
three or four papers that need time for preparing for publica- 
tion but with classes, directed readings, conaolttee work, 
thesis supervision and three children— your guess is as good 
as mine when they will be polished and submitted. 
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And from imother college teachei:: 

As a woman and mother I do not have the freedom to use 
nights and weekends for research as most professional men 
can easily do. In short, even in 1973, a professional woman 
must be willing to carry two full-tine responsibilities, 
if she wants a caieer as well as a family. 

And, from a school system employee: 

1 envy the men with whom I work who 30 home to a meal 
prepared for them. 

One very candid respondent who taught at a two-year college summed 
up the dilemma of many other women when she wrote: 

At any one time my (our) decisions were made carefully and 
*d.th a wish to do the best for all concerned. Thinking back— 
*had I but known. . . * some of these decisions would have been 
different. Individuals differ (profound remark!). Speaking 
for n^self , as I have come to know n^self: 

1) I should not have had 4 children. An only child, I did 
not know what a large family would be like, nor how much of 
me they would gobble up. (How did this happen? I think I 
was raped by the Ladies Home Journal.) 

2) Perhaps I should not have married. This aspect is 
harder to evaluate than the effect of children, but both 
affect the fact that 

3) I should have continued work — i.e., research — 
because there is no way to return to those most creative, 
early adult years in which knowledge is built upon the 
scholastic foundation. Marriage and one child might have 
been possible to combine with continuous career— >but moot 
point now. 

Several respondents mentioned the need for day care centers 
and suggested that these might allay some of the pressures on pro- 
fessional mothers. A 1960 graduate, a writer, reported: 

I believe that the lack of dependable, moderately-priced 
child care was a major deterrent while my children were young, 
and no tax benefits were available for the considerable sums 
I spent for such care. Furthermore, the anarchic vacation 
and holiday scheduling within the entire educational field 
at all levels makes it virtually impossible for a working- 
tcacher-mother to be free during the same weeks the children 
are free. 
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Some women respondents easily resolved the problem of Goid)lnlng 
home and professional responsibilities. A recent Ph»D. recipient 
stated simply: 

I £eel» why be a mother If you don't like to or want to 
take care of your children? 

And another 1968 graduate agreed: 

I have no regrets about not working until our children were 
all In elementary school. Mothers who have worked are having 
all kinds of problems with their children. A family that is 
unwilling to let one parent stay home with the preschoolers 
should not have children— raising a child should not be boring, 
but exciting and fulfilling. 

A physiologist stated: 

Women can be just as good scientists as men— but men 
cannot substitute fully as mothers . pregnancy, nursing, etc. 
The problem of not depriving children of love and care in 
their earliest years prevents good mothers from having full- 
time demanding careers. 

And, a social psychologist: 

As the first children grew older (plus the addition of 
2 new ones) I felt that my role in the home took precedence 
over my professional role. The needs of my family were (and 
are) to me a major responsibility which I had consciously 
accepted, and to disregard them for my professional and 
personal advancement would be in the nature of an ego-trip. 
I have enjoyed both sides of my life and while I know I have 
not done all I could professionally, it boils down to a matter 
of priorities. 

It Is worth noting that throughout the comments on home and 
family responsibilities, there was the tacit assumption that the 
woman's place was, after all, in the home. Of nine respondents who 
reported having interrupted careers to care for elderly relatives, 
all were women. And, notwithstanding the numerous current articles 
in the growing collection of feminist literature which describe 
life styles where husbands and wives share equally the responsibilities 
of housekeeping and child rearing, the women who commented here 
reflected the more traditional values and modes. Many of them objected 
to the fact that the burden of the home rested on them, but few expected 
it to be otherwise. 
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Geograph ic location problems . Another conoaon assumption made 
by women who commented (and presumably by the men who felt no need 
to comment) was that in a marriage, the man*s career has precedence 
over the woman's. Therefore, some M of the comments in this category 
mentioned the problem of geographic restrictions for the woman. In 
some cases the husband has a good offer in a place where the wife could 
find no appropriate Job. In others, the wife was offered a job, 
usually with a promotion, in another city. In both circumstances 
decisions were dictated by the husband's job. Perhaps there were 
many professional women in the sample whose careers had not beon 
secondary to their husbands', but they were not the ones who commented. 
A typical comment was submitted by a 1960 Chemistry Ph.D. 

At the present time, I have a nunfcer of opportunities 
open to me that would mean professional aad financial advance- 
ment, but my lack of mobility precludes taking advantage of 
them. The decision that we woxild follow the corporate gypsy 
path of my husband's career was made during our courtship 
after a great deal of thought. I have not regretted It, and 
I do not regret it now. 

Part-time employment . Closely related to the problem of home 
responsibilities is the need for part-time professional employment. 
Ten percent of the comments in the category of women doctorate's 
concerns spoke directly to the part-time work dilemma. They talked 
about the need for part-time work for women with young families, the 
scarcity of suitable jobs, and the discrimination in pay and status. 

The comments were all registered by women, and there was an 
undercurrent of feeling that part-time employment was an area of 
particular exploitation of women, especially in the universities. 
A 1968 graduate who has worked full time had this to say about part- 
time work in the academic wori;: 

Since the questionnaire seems concerned at least in part 
with sex factors in professional achievement, I would suggest 
that the most pressing need in that area is for greater flexi- 
bility in academic programs and arrangements, both during 
graduate study and during acadanic employment. A woman who works 
part time only (as I did not) during her years of "raising a 
family" still risks being considered less serious than her male 
colleagues. She is often, I find, more serious, having been 
obliged to overcome more obstacles all along the way; without 
seriousness, without commitment, she probably would never 
"make it" at all. 

Another 1968 graduate who has not been eiiq)loyed full time since her 
graduation commented on the low esteem granted to part-time professionals: 
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There should be greater flexibility with regard to working 
houra. There should be more effort made to accommodate mothers 
(or fathers) who want to continue their career but cannot always 
do so full time. The use of part-time people in universities 
is usually based on what the school needs at a particular time. 
Part*- time employees are often held in low regard compared to 
their full-time fellow workers. They are hired and dismissed 
at the discretion of the school and they receive the worst 
teaching assignments. 

Discrimination in part-time salaries was often mentioned. An 
education major stated: 

The biggest discrimination comes about by hiring women for 
part-time jobs and paying less than part-time [equivalent 
full- time] wages. Many employers seem to justify paying poor 
wages by offering part-time positions to women (when men hold 
equivalent part-time work they are generally called "consultants" 
and paid more) who are in positions from \^ich it is difficult 
to say no. 

And from another colleague in education: 

As a part-time employee, 1 receive no retirement benefits 
and no prorated leave benefits. 

Several women challenged the idea that full-time work was 
always more productive than part time. For example, a 1968 graduate 
in biological sciences wrote: 

For those of us In the middle, who wish to spend time with 
our young families and do well in our work, we have a long 
way to go. Not nuany men can realize that 5-6 hours/day of 
concentrated effort produces as much if not more good research 
in that period than an 8 hour day. 

And another 1968 graduate, a psychologist asked: 

Is there any intrinsic reason that one should have to work, 
say, 60 hours a week to make a real contribution? Or is this 
all just part of the "rat race syndrome"? If so, how could It 
be changed? 

The university was not the only target. From a chemist employed by 
a company came a similar complaint: 

The company is apparently happy with... ray work. They do 
not think I am serious , however, because they equate seriousness 
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wlth 40-60 hours a week. They do not give me vacation, retire- 
ment, holiday pay, sick leave or any other fringe benefits. 
I*m sure 1 will not be eligible for a promotion as would be 
ordinarily expected. . .They do not realize that I and many other 
women like me are willing to give them our best 30 hours a 
week, and probably accomplish as much as many of their 40 
hour people. 

Not all women feXt the negative effects of part-time enq>loy- 
ment. Some preferred that option and were happy to have the 
opportunity. They valued their freedom for other activities and the 
lack of energy-sapping responsibility which they saw in full-time 
participation. Three women, two who had received their Ph.D. 's in 
1960, and the other In 1968 submitted the following comments: 

I have considered only part-time jobs in my teaching field 
because of responsibilities to my family and home. I have 
never considered trying to get a job anywhere except in the 
city where my husband worked. 

» . • 

My history should not be interpreted as reflecting the 
domination of "male chauvinist pigs." It was my desire to 
have interesting part-time work without the time-consuming 
and energy-sapping duties of more responsible positions 
(several of which I turned down over the years). 

... 

Although I have not taught full time, all the time since 
receiving my degree, this has been my choice. My degree has 
given me the flexibility to teach as much as I wanted. 
Without a degree, I would not have been able to work on my 
terms— which provided time for my family's needs. 

Sex Discrimination 

By far the most numerous comments in the category of concerns 
related to being a woman doctorate were those which dealt with 
various aspects of professional discrimination against women. Well 
over half the comments in the entire category mentioned sex 
discrimination, and when compared to other groups of comments in 
this chapter, the discrimination conments outnumbered the next 
largest categories by approximately 250 comments. 

With these numerical coiiq)arisons in mind it is interesting to 
look ahead at the section entitled The Women's Movement and note the 
relative lack of involvement in women's rights activities registered 
by the female respondents. A frequency count in that section showed 
that only 14 women wrote of being actively Involved in the women's 
movement while another 15 indicated "limited support" of certain 
aspects such as equal job opportunities, and 13 women expressed a 
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generally negative attitude toward the movement. Question 19 
in the questionnaire gives more accurate information about how 
all the women in the study (and men as well) described their 
positions on equal rights and opportunities for women, but one 
might conclude after reading only the comments that awareness 
of sex discrimination has not lead to feminist activism, at least 
not for this sample of women doctorates. 

The comments in this category, almost all of them (99%) from 
women, indicated that sex discrimination Is pervasive. They sug- 
gest that a woman may meet some form of discrimination at every 
turn in her professional life. She may expect discrimination in 
admittance to graduate school, in treatment as a graduate student, 
in hiring procedures when she looks for a job, and even in her 
treatment by male colleagues in her work. A 1950 graduate who 
is employed by a company wrote: 

During my entire career, which includes working in 
academia, government, and industry— I have suffered every 
form of discrimination known to the human species because 
I am female. At the present time, my two male "supervisors" 
have only high school degrees. 

Her frustration is resonant of the majority of her sisters 
who were concerned about sex discrimination. A 1968 graduate in the 
academic world commented: 

There are aspects of personal and professional status 
which are more often used against women than against men, 
i.e., coauthorship of articles, and marital status. 
Usually these discriminations are exceedingly subtle and 
difficult to combat. 

And from two 1960 graduates: 

I sincerely believe that my full potential as a teacher 
and investigator has never, and will never, be fully 
realized because I am a professional women rather than 
a man. I have had neither the good job opportunities 
nor recognition of accomplishments in my present position. 
1 am bitter about it all. 



Looking back makes me wish that I had not done it. I had 
had the feeling that I was a second-class citizen because 
I did not have the doctorate. Now I know that it is the 
fact that I am not male. 
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^^'^^r "^'^ ^''^''y ^^'^ mentioned discrimination 

saw herself as victim. An occasional respondent such as this 1960 
graduate protested; 

1 have never felt discriminated against and have been 
the recipient of many special privileges because of being 
a woman. My promotion to full professorship was as rapid 
as that of my male colleagues. 

no A^TtlT* "defenders were rare. Women were more apt to comment 
as did this writer on the subject of the power structure ; 

The £ower structure especially in the national organiza- 
tions is very difficult to penetrate— especially for women. 
There is a good deal of "old boyism" from which women are 
excluded. 

Or on tokenism; 

Schools now want their "prize" woman on the faculty much 
as they once had a prize Jew or black. 

Or on publishing: 

1 find sending articles to publishers a disheartening 
experience; and of recent date, I am beginning to feel 
that women scholars' work is more difficult to get published 
than men s because I find that It is a fact that editors 
and editorial assistants are men. 

On research grants: 

Research— I have had one large government grant for 
research and a very small one from the University. However 
my college has not helped me with released time, as they do* 
the men, to use for research and writing. 

On being an outsider: 

I feel there is Inadequate knowledge of opportunities, 
salaries, job descriptions, etc. generally. This is 
particularly true for women who tend to have less access 
to the grape vine. 

On male colleagues; 

It is not so much the overt discrimination against highly 
intelligent, exceptionally qualified women that is to be 
feared. Much more dangerous is the covert discrimination 
practiced by many men who are afraid to see women progress 
professionally behind them... 

200 
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Men feel uncomfortable with woaen who are their equals or 
their superiors and can never bring themselves to admit 
that an individual female can be their superior—intel- 
lectually » in terms of havinft better credentials, and/or 
a better performance record 

And, finally, on equality: 

In order to get where I am woman 1 had to be best-at 
the top of the class. What I waat for women is the right 
to be average— as average as the men are — and still succeed. 

discr imination in graduate school . Several (approximately 30) 
women wrote of sex discrimination eiicountered in graduate school. 
Some felt It began with admissions practices where unequal considers' 
tion of applicants was given. A few respondents suspected that in 
order to be admitt'?d a woman had to be better than average academi- 
cally, and even at that she might be asked if she planned to stick 
it out or if she might resign because of marriage or childbirth. 
And once in graduate school, these comments from different female 
respondents about a variety of personal experiences: 

I was not invited to apply for scholarships or fellowships, 
but I feel I was qualified. 



One of my major profeosors did not believe women belonged 
in the professional department he headed; he would never give 
a women an A (even women who had straight A records in all 
classes) . 



I resent the lack of sponsorship from my professors in 
graduate school, although I did not recognize the lack at 
the time, was not aware that male students got more help. 



My doctoral committee gave me a bad time during my interviews 
because they never really expected me to have the stamina and 
determination to see through the plan. 



In graduate school, I and other women were subjected to 
disparaging remarks about how we would most likely run 
dovm the church aisle as soon as we had obtained our 
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degreee, never publish, and never hold a job. While out 
professors were unduly pessimistic about the future, they 
at least did not disparage our capabilities. We were 
respected as inuch» or perhaps more than, most of our male 
classmates, when it came to intellectual ability or 
clinical competence. 



^ . finally, several women saw the graduate school problem in more 

psychological terms— that of the relative lack of female professors 
to serve as examples and mentors for female graduate students. As a 
biology professor in a university put it: 

The most serious problem for female grad students remains 
Che lack of acceptable role models on faculties. 

Discrimination in hiring. Once the hurdle of graduate school was 
oyer there were problems in being hired. This dilemma may be somewhat 
mitigated by the recent M.E.W. regulations, but women respondents, 
even as recently as the 1968 graduates, reported that the obstacles 
were present. The typical rationale of employers was presented in 
this comment from a language professor: 

Once I was being considered for an appointment as Chairman 
at another institution. During the interviews the conversa- 
tion turned again and again to the question of what I would do 
about my family, whether my husband would join me in the new 
location, what he would do. whether the children would live 
with me. These matters seemed to be of greater interest and 
importance to my interviewers than the question of my competence 
and qualifications. Such questions put the woman on thr. spot, 
because she cannot point out their irrelevance without seeming 
to be cold and heartless in regard to her family. 

A 1960 graduate with 13 years of full-time postdoctoral employment 



It is even harder for a senior woman to find an appropriate 
job these days than a senior man. Only inexpensive women are 
sought after to fulfill H.E.W. regulations (an inexpensive 
Investment for a good product). 

And an associate professor who received her doctorate in 1968 said 
about her university: 

We interview men with "all but the dissertation" but only 
women who have received their Ph.Ds. 
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Mn^Y iminatlon In walarlcB > Th« majority (approximately 
two-thirids) of tha diicriminatlon complaints wara raglitarad 
by woman who wara employed and who reported mala-female dleparitles 
in aalarlea and promotion*. Although promotion! and aalarias may 
be two aspects of the same problem, thay were often reported separate- 
ly, and the respondents mentioned salary discrimination slightly more 
often than promotions. 

The typical statement concerning finances was made by a university 
professor who received her Ph.D. in 1968. 

Employers still pay females less for equal aervicea rendered 
at this university. Some even go so far as to say— you have a 
husband so you don't need as much. Nonsense — a person should 
be paid for his ability and competency regardless of his situa- 
tion. Being a female does not stop people from asking »• Jo 
serve on coromlttees a1» but they expect me to be satisfied 
with less pay. 

Her views were supported by many personal examples, such aai 

I found it worthy of concern that after 43 years of teaching, 
including a Ph.D. degree for the final fifteen years, that the 
young man who replaced me at the time of my retir«nent was 
given my final salary for his first salary. 

And from anotl^pr college professor with 21 years of full-time teaching i 

However, as our department has grown in siie my salary 
raises have been minimal, as the chairman feels the young 
men with growing families need the money more. There is 
considerable Justice to this, so I have not complained, but 
of course, all of us could use additional money. 

And yet another female respondent! 

Salary is a bone of contention for me because the univer- 
sity gave higher starting salaries to one JPh.D. and one MD 
who were hired later than I and who essentially work for me. 

Many women felt that being married, especially in the case of a 
professional couple , had contributed to unfair treatment in salary 
for the female partner. As one respondent put it: 

There's a tendency for colleagues and higher administrators 
to think of the academic couple as a unit rather than as 
individuals. I.e., he can't be promoted the year ehe receives 
tenure; if he gets a $2000 raise, she gets only $500. Moreover, 
these small discriminations are usually in the man s favor, 
although not always. 
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Th« final comment on baing underp.id, although only reDre«.ntlntt 
one respondent . may reflect the tatlinaliiatlon chLeS w"?heJ 
women In the face of salary dl.crepancie. with tZll l^. coneaguee. 

fe»iLi?''fw^ competltiveneBS has betn the despair of my 
tJu« J^!^ ? contentment. It L 

true that I was always underpaid compared to males aivinft the 

4 In t>roao<-ift»«. the comments on sex di■erHn^».*^.^n« 

cause the reader to ralae the question of what other criteria 

wncn one reads comment after comment telling of sex diacri»4««n«« T« 

K:o:^njr • '-^"-'^ that^herrl^^rr;s^^°: 

The following quotes, all from women, are representative of 

Zll'AifT .ff'' aixties, it was 

more difficult for a woman to achieve advancement within the 
department and the college. I did reach the assLlate^roI; 
fesBorship before retiring, however. I had to work harder, 
write more books, more articles etc. than many a male col- 
league during that period. 



My rank (assoc.) 5 years after doctorate, looks good, 
puJu«tio'ns!" P"-<ioctoral experience and 



S*" been-and hopefully will continue to be^-most 
satisfying. However, in spite of my good fortune in havi^ 
aV^^T'TT the academic reward, have a Ws 

lagged behind those granted to my male counterparts of e^S^I 
or lesser ability. There is no doubt that it was difficult 
tor a woman of my generation to reach the top of her field. 

iSoerTor'in^r J*^"' ™^ '^^''^^ * "^though 
superior in terms of competence, productivity and Performance 
would generally be passed over in favor of a man. 
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t sometimes wonder vhen 1 see that the most routine pipe- 
puffers with whom 1 shared seminars have become department 
chairmen* 



My present status as a member of a consulting group reflects 
my realization that a woman, no matter how competent, has no 
chance for a management position in the industrial chemical 
industry in this country. In this matter we have, in my 
opinion, regressed in the past 20 years. During W.W, 11, 
when men were not available, women filled jobs that they can- 
not get now. 

Anti-nepotism policies . Closely related to hiring, salary, and 
promotion practices was the problem for professional couples of anti- 
nepotism policies. Again, it was the female respondent who submitted 
the complaints telling of an employer, usually a university, who would 
refuse to promote, give salary increases, and in some cases, hire both 
members of a married team. A college professor who aluo has adminis- 
trative duties summarized the responses on anti-nepotism in her comments 

The major difficulty in terms of academic appointments for 
my husband and me at the same college or university has not been 
formal nepotism rules but Informal ones— the idea, in the past 
openly and freely expressed— that only the husband should have 
a permanent or continuing appoiptment, that only the husband 
should be a full professor, that the wife should not have merit 
increases because of the husband's salary. 

And a personal example from a 1950 graduate In education: 

For two years I was dean of a graduate school at less than 
an instructor's salary. I was told I was the best dean the 
College had had, but, of course, the position could not be 
permanent since I was a woman and since my husband was on 
the same college staff. 

Discrimination in work tasks . Another area of discrimination 
reported by employed women was that of work loads and types of assign- 
ments. Twenty cownents expressed situations in which women were 
expected to teach the classes or do work no one else wanted while 
male colleagues received the status assignments, and therefore the 
recognition. Perhaps because the comment ers had experienced this 
type of discrimination first hand, there was under current of cynicism 
which is Illustrated by the following two comments, both from womem 
who received their degrees in 1968, the first a history professor and 
the second, a professor in education: 
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Male administrators take advantage of me through teaching 
loads and assignnents. Anything is assigned to me and I can 
either accept it or not work. I hate my job. but am working 
because of necessity. 

Women tend to receive assignments that men do not wish 
to have, e.g., those involving detailed investigation and 
planning or prolonged attention to specific jobs or programs. 
Men overlook women's needs for job satisfaction. Unless a 
woman is a real "pill" or nuisance, her needs and capabilities 
are thought of after those of men, many of whom may be Inferior 
in intellectual achievement and ability as well as in ordinary 
human decency. If a woman complains, she is considered to be 
bitching as a result many of us put up with far more from 
dishonest, inept, or arrogant male colleagues than a peer 
male would ever accept. 

Discrimination by colleaBues . fi^^i g^^^p comments on 

sex i crimination was by far the mc c amorphous category. Here the 
respondent wrote of feelings of not being taken seriously by male 
colleagues. While this sense underlay many of the comcients reported 
thus far on specific instances of discriminations, these few comments 
spoke directly of an awareness on the part of women of being second- 
class citizens in the professions. A 1960 graduate who is an associate 
professor in a four-year college wrote: 

I am tired of continually having to £rove myself to my 
colleagues. While I get along well with them I resent the 
fact that there are and were constraints on me simply because 
I am a female. 

And from a 1950 Ph.D. recipient: 

After securing a job. a host of subtle discriminations 
exist: condescension from male colleagues, lack of recogni- 
tion for abilities, ...isolation in both social and professional 
contexts. 



T he Woman's Movement 

The category. Th« Wo-.aen's Movement, included the group of comments 
submitted by women which spoke directly of their relationships to the 
feminist movement. The number of comments (60) were only about one- 
sixth the size of the previous category on women doctorates* concerns 
and accounted for approximately 6 percent of the total comments reported 
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in this chapter. Agaiti, it should be noted that question 19 in the 
questionnaire supplies more accurate Information on the relationship 
of survey respondents to the women's movement. This summary simply 
reports what the respondents said voluntarily. 

There was no single concensus of attitudes among the comments 
toward tY.e women's movement. Some respondents were active partici- 
pants, others applauded some aspects of the movement, while still 
others were displeased vlth the movement and wanted no part of it. 

Involvements and Attitudes of Women Toward th e Movement 

Approximately one woman in five In this category reported active 
involvement in some aspect related to the women's movement. Since 
participation was most often expressed in attitude rather than member- 
ship in an organization, the "actively Involved" were represented by 
this comment from a 1950 female graduate: 

I spend 100% of my time on matters related to women's 
rights since I am ever conscious of the fact that what I 
do and achieve will have influence on the opportunities 
for women who will follow me. 

Women who saw themselves in a specific role were often members of a 
specific committee, such as this university professor: 

I have been actively involved in working with cur 
administration (as chairman of a committee appointed 
by the administration) for equal employment of faculty 
and student women. 

Another one In five respondents in this category reported partial 
involvement in women's rights activities. As a woman who received her 
Ph.D. in 1968 and teaches in a university put it: 

I do not belong to any organizations involved with women's 
rights..., however, I do consider myself involved with 
supporting these efforts on a personal basis. 

This group of partial supporters was most often in favor of the 
profession-related aspects of the movement. A 1968 graduate wrote: 

I am for women's rights In employment— legal situations, 
etc. — but can't support some of the Women's Lib issues at all. 

A few respondents Indicated sympathy for the women's movement but 
said they were too busy to be involved. For example, this from a 1950 
graduate: 
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I would spend more time on women's rights, but as AAUP 
President at my Institution for the last two years, 1 have 
had to concern myself with the rights of both men and women. 

There were proportionately the same amount of anti-movement com- 
ments as supportive ones. Some respondents expressed a generally 
negative attitude toward the movement while others objected stronalv 
to certain aspects. * •'^ 

A 1950 graduate who is now retired from college teaching wrote: 

I have very little sympathy with the females who bemoan 
their fate— they should do more and cry and shout less I 

And from a 1968 Ph.D. recipient: 

I would support every p erson's rights and efforts to 
succeed on his own merits. To what ever extent I've come 
against sexual discrimination—it has been aggravated by 
the so-called "women's rights' movement. I used to be 
accepted as a person of professional capabilities. Now 
I have to "live down" every assertion made by, and stigmata 
produced by, the so-called women's rightist before my profes- 
sional capabilities are considered. 

No respondent was opposed to efforts to bring about equal pay 
for equal work. It was the more radical, political aspects of the 
feminist movement which were controversial in most cases. This from 
a 1950 graduate, a researcher in sociology: 

For something like 35-40 years I have supported and done 
what I could for equal employment opportunities for women 
(and everyone for that matter)... I am not, however, in 
sympathy with many of the current ideological overtones of 
women's lib, nor their stridency, tactics, psychological 
assaults on men, Insistance on nonsense like Ms. , chair- 
person, etc. 

^cL'''' of affirmative action programs, this comment from a 

1958 graduate: 

As a women, I can only be grateful that present "affirmative 
action programs have made it a little easier for persons like 
me to stay afloat in the general debacle. But I cannot approve 
in principle the reverse discrimination in favor of women and 
minorities. . . 
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Personal Benefit from Movement 

In addition to stating their positions on the women's movement, 
a few women were interested in reporting how they had personally 
benefitted from efforts to improve the lot of women. For example, 
from a 1950 graduate: 

Although I am now an associate professor (and will be 
a full professor next year I am told) it is only because 
of the women's lib movement which resulted in the Univer- 
sity repealing its nepotism rule two years ago. Otherwise 
they would have let me be a research associate forever. 

And finally, this comment for a woman in mid-career who stated the 
helpful effects of having one's consciousness raised: 

Looking back, the one thing I regret is never having learned 
anything about women. I would have made a vast difference in 
my professional life to have been aware of the facts as opposed 
to the mythology we are bombarded with. 



Men 's Com ments Concerning Profess ional Women 

The comments from men which were directly concerned with female 
professionals or the women's movement represented only about 5 percent 
of the total comments. The content was varied, and the attitudes of 
men toward their female colleagues ran the gamut of sympathy for the 
woman's plight to skepticism about their abilities and perseverance. 

Hiring Women Professionals 

On the subject of equal employment and the women's movement, the 
largest group of comments, approximately 20 men registered a position 
on the hiring of women. These comments fell equally into one of three 
descriptions — positive, grudgingly positive, and negative. 

On the positive side, a man who received a Ph.D. In economics in 
1950 wrote: 

Unfortunately, the women's "lib" movement is becoming 
effective at a time when jobs are becoming scarce. Some 
of the most accomplished "academics" are female, but the 
same universities that encourage their enrollment will 
refuse to employ them, or discriminate actively against 
them in recruitment and promotion. 

Why bother with a questionnaire of this type? Simply 
study the staff registers of the "best" schools and compare 
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them with their graduate— (male-female) ratios. I regret 
that I have been silent and passive and thereby acquiesced 
in much of this kind of anti-female diacrimination. 

And from a department chairman in a university: 

I'd like to see more women involved in all aspects of 
public life, including governance, and governance in 
higher education. As long as I'm a department chair, 
I 11 attempt to recruit women into the program (Guidance 
and Counseling), sustain them through to successful com- 
pletion, and support them in subsequent professional 
development. Women constitute the one major non-violent 
potential for redirecting and (i la John Gardner) self- 
renewal of our society. We men must not cast women in 
our image, as 'Prof. Higgins' did, or tried to do. 

Another group of respondents were in favor of equal pay for equal 
work but were put off by other aspects of women's efforts for equality. 
A political science professor who received his degree in 1950 expressed 
the feeling of these respondents: 

I'm opposed to discrimination against women in employment 
and compensation; most of the other women's "rights" demands 
appear either ridiculous or stupid— and I fear, tend to 
alienate me. (If that's "male chauvinism", so be it.) 

On the other hand there were male respondents who were generally 
opposed to the hiring of women. These writers felt that a woman's 
contribution, in most cases, was less than her male counterpart's. 

A businessman stated: 

I don't agree with women's rights supporters that women 
in equal or equivalent positions as men contribute equally, 
even though they may be as qualified or more qualified tech- 
nically or professionally. They have many minuses, namely 
emotional responses. The above is a general appraisal and 
there certainly are exceptions. 

Furthermore, because of the uncertain tenure of women in 
their positions, often because the position is not essential 
to family support, it is to an employer's disadvantage to 
invest in them through promotion, further job training etc. 
Such investment yields a greater return if made in men. 

And a professor (who was unemployed at the time he returned the ques- 
tionnaire) felt that women were not discriminated against In hiring: 

It is my experience (10+ years teaching) that women and other 
minorities are not discriminated against to any appreciable 
extent. It is also my experience that women and blacks (but 
not other minorities) simply do not have the aptitude (despite 
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certaln exceptions) for higher math as frequently as others. 
The current drive to force universities to hire these minorities 
(by shading qualifications) is unscientific and unfair. 

Granting Degrees to Women 

In addition to negative attitudes about hiring women, a handf ul 
of comments reported skepticism about the desirability of granting 
graduate degrees to women. For example, this from a 1968 biology graduates 

Granting a doctoral degree to women may well be wasted 
in lieu of her marrying and running a home. I do not feel 
this women's lib movement Is changing this problem. 

Generally, the female graduate students I have encountered, 
four in four years, do not have the Initiative or research 
desire for graduate work when compared to male students with 
equal or lesser CPA's* 

The Women's Movement 

The women's movement Itself was something less than popular with 
the majority of men who commented on the subject. In addition to the 
former statements on equal employment, the following two quotes from 
male respondents: 

I am opposed to Increasing women's rights only because I 
feel that the family and home will be a point of neglect. 
After child rearing years I heartily support such a concept. 
I find women associates most competent and able. 

• • • 

Many years of legislation to secure good labor regula- 
tions for women may be wasted by "women's lib." 

However, the most typical comment, which represents not only the 
statements of some respondents but the underlying attitudes of others 
toward women's rights in the following by a 1960 graduate: 

I'm concerned with "rights" of all, both male and female— 
neither to the exclusion of the other. 

or a 1950 graduate: 

Advancement in any professional field must be based solely 
on ability: sex or color are wholly irrelevant. 

Support for Women Ph.D.'s Plight 

Finally, several male respondents were very sympathetic with their 
female counterparts. Some reported active efforts to hire or advance 
women in their department or institution, and others were taking even 
more personal steps. A philosophy professor chose to defer to the 
profession of his wife in an employment move and wrote: 

My wife and I arc currently employed at universities located 
50 miles apart. We are moving to a new location next year primarily 
because it will enable us to teach in the same university (and same 
department) . My wife will receive a substantially larger salary 
and remain at same rank; I will receive about the same salary as I 
now receive, but I will give up a name chair to hold rank of professor. 
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Graduate School Experience; General Comments 

the J^LlTliT^.^''^ follovlng on employment are concerned vith 
or d?!^Mc? P«^t«i"ed to personal experiences, observations, 

or dissatisfactions encountered as graduate students and later In 
various work situations. These comments are not related to beinc 
male or female, but are common, professional concerns shared by both 

The comments about the graduate school experiences of the re- 

rlTtT\T''°T''f '^^tal number of comments. 

The majority of them mentioned the Irrelevancy of some or all aspects 
of graduate education or suggested specific program modifications. 
Others, approximately one in six respondents, wrote of their 
satisfaction with the experience itself and the intrinsic values of 
graduate school training. It should be kept in mind that the re- 
spondents in this study are all degree recipients. In order to 
obtain a complete picture of problems encountered in graduate work 
it would have been necessary to have surveyed students who had not 
been able to complete the degree. 

The comments which fell in the category of graduate school 
experience were relatively few in number (approximately 100) , and 
there was no over-riding consensus of opinion. Thus, the followlnR 
quotes are examples of the personal criticisms expressed by the 
respondents . ^ 

Irrelevancles in Graduate Training 

A few respondents talked about their own experiences with an 
overspeclalized graduate program. A chemist who received her 
degree in 1950 wrote: 

1 am disenchanted with narrow specialization! 
My doctoral work was a specialty within a specialty. 
I would now prefer an interdisciplinary application 
of physical chemistry—geochemistry. 

Another respondent, a 1968 language major wrote about the 
gaps in her graduate training: 

Although I would not have changed my area of 
specialization, I feel there were so many gaps in 
my graduate education that at present I wish to study 
to fill those gaps. 

And still another writer mentioned the prollem of the "real" 
world, the world of work, compared to the graduate student's world. 
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I think you have overlooked the possibility of 
disillusionment with one's chosen field that cotnes 
with entering the big, real^ working world after 
having been sheltered and nurtured in graduate 
departments during training* 

And finally, two respondents criticised language requirements* 
Both felt that they were "absurd and anachronistic*" 

Suggestions for Modifications 

Approximately one fifth (or 20) of the comments on graduate 
school contained suggestions for degree or training modifications. 
These ran the gamut of restricting admissions to cutting the length 
of the program* The following comments contain some of the more 
Interesting suggestions and indicate the variety of concerns* 

All doctoral programs should provide training 
and experience in teaching and research to about 
equal emphasis* 

* * * 

Many graduate programs continue to award degrees 
in fields where job opportunities are non-existent* 
These schools have a responsibility to inform the 
student of the correct data or prognosis for 
employment* The general society is amused at the 
ignorance (or arrogance) displayed in this domain 
and correctly regard such people as not-too-well^ 
informed about life and reality* 

* * * 

Bring back entrance exams for all college educa*- 
tion* Entrance based on qualifications not sex or 
color! ! 

« • * 

Too strict admission policies in many areas 
discourages excellent students who could con-- 
tribute to their fields clinically but are turned 
off by academic bureaucracy^ — too rigid graduate 
curricula* 



I believe that the procedures used for the 
selection and qualification of doctoral degree 
candidates neither fosters, encourages, nor 
nourishes the curiosity of the divergent per- 
sonality* Instead we have created a professional 
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cadre of educators and researchers who work 
best In a highly structured environment consistent 
with their previous learning experiences. Does the 
Ph.D. degree today speak of an individual's 
creativity or does it simply signify competency 
in a technical skill? 



Time spent for Ed.D. and Ph.D. too long I Program 
must be shortened! Degree not worth time spent. 

Value of Gradxiate Training 

Another small group of respondents commented on the value of 
graduate training. Some felt that the experience was secondary in 
importance to the job security which holding a Ph.D. granted to them. 
A 1950 graduate in the natural sciences wrote: 

Graduate study provided a means to an end, not 
the inspiration and pleasure I had previously assumed 
it to be. 

Others, however, felt that the experience itself was of great 
value. This from a biochemist who graduated in 1968: 

...the study was extremely rewarding in an 
intellectual sense. I think my graduate study 
years vsre among the most stimulating of my 
life. 

And a physics professor wrote: 

Doing a thesis was an exciting experience— 
first opportunity to exercise freedom, with 
guidance, in learning and discover my capacity 
for independent thought and creativity— a model 
of what education ought to be from elementary 
school on! 

Graduate Faculty 

About 20% of the graduate school conments mentioned the faculty 
as a significant factor. Approximately a third of these commenters 
wrote about the interest and encouragement they had received from a 
faculty member. A typical comment from a 1968 graduate: 
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From my own experience as a doctoral student, 1 
feel the most Important single factor is the interest 
and guidance of the doctoral adviser. I was fortunate 
to have as my adviser an educator who took a profes- 
sional interest and commitment to his candidate^ 
This helped tremendously with the difficulties and 
burdens that inevitably develop during the study* 

Another group of about the same size wrote of the lack of con- 
cern of faculty members in graduate school* Their comments were 
similar to this one submitted by a woman who received her degree in 
1968: 

I feel very bitter about my graduate training 
because of lack of interest or genuine aid on the 
part of the faculty in facilitating my obtaining 
my degree » Nobody cared • 

And, finally there was a small group, who reported bad exper- 
iences with their advisers or circumstances which affected their 
advisers. A library science graduate wrote: 

The faculty member who took the most interest in 
my work left after 1 had completed the M.A* The 
second one I worked for left after I started to work 
on a dissertation. The third faculty member left 
after I got my Ph.D. 

And an anthropologist reported: 

The dissertation committee changed constantly 
and its members never seemed to agree with each 
other or, even to correspond with each other. 
Chaos! 

Work Experience: General Comments 

Approximately one in seven respondents commented on some aspect 
of their employment experience* For the most part these comments 
were negative, and the questionnaire comment page seemed to serve 
as a register for complaints. The comments represented both men and 
women, with women reporting almost twice as often as men. 

Dissatisfactions in the Academic Setting 

Approximately half the respondents' comments were related to 
their employment at an educational institution. The most frequent 
comment in this group had to do with the emphasis on research and 
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publications to the neglect of other activities. The problem was 
stated succinctly by a language professor: 

If one engages exclusively in teaching, then he 
has no time to keep up with the knowledge explosion* 
If one does only research, then he has little oppor- 
tunity to pass on the results of his findings. The 
ideal situation is to do research* then pass on its 
results through teaching. Then both research and 
teaching are rewarding and meaningful. 

This writer obviously was thinking of research from the pure 
motive of its contribution to knowledge. Other commenters com- 
plained about what they saw as the misuse of "research," that is, 
the over emphasis which universities place on numbers of publica- 
tions as a means of rewarding their faculty. This, from a 1950 
graduate: 

There is getting to be far too much emphasis 
on publicatlcr.s. University promotions, tenure, 
etc., tend to depend upon publications. 

And from a 1968 doctoral recipient: 

Scholarly productivity should undoubtedly play 
an important role In terms of faculty promotion. 
However, I feel it to be grossly over-emphasized at 
the expense of the teaching and service rolss at the 
university level. Furthermore, scholarly produc- 
tivity is too narrowly limited to publishing in 
professional journals only. 

Others felt caught in a bind of not having the time to do 
research because of other professional responsibilities. A biology 
professor wrote; 

My present employment is terminated as of 30 June 
1973. Termination was ostensibly based on failure 
to produce publications. Many factors contributing 
to a relatively low "output" were not considered In 
the decision — including one of the duties for which 
I was hired in the first place— that of assuming the 
advisor ship of I approximately 500] undergraduate 
majors. 

Some commenters asserted that along with an overemphasis on 
research has come a devaluation of teaching. A 1968 graduate in 
speech wrote: 
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Graduate institutions are becoming more clever 
at ^^appearances « They "appear" to be concerned 
about teaching I because they talk about that con- 
cern ^ but vhen It comes to the crunch of tenure > 
promotion I and salary decisions » teaching is 
virtually ignored • 

Another type of concern voiced by respondents about their aca^- 
demlc world described what they viewed as an increasing anti^ 
intellectualism or an erosion of academic standards* These respon- 
dents » 15 in number I saw this as a recent phenomenon caused by the 
population explosion and the educational theory that everyone de- 
serves an education « A 1960 graduate referred to the state univer- 
sity where she was employed as a "remedial university^" and another 
respondent wrote this of doctoral candidates} 

As a faculty member i I am concerned over the 
degrading of doctoral standards* Many nonscholars 
are admitted and moved through on an assembly line* 
Original and creative thinking is at a premium* 

A few respondents wrote of their unhappiness with their insti- 
tutions^ administrations. The remarks were similar to this from a 
1960 graduate: 

In general this university is a good place to 
vork».*»But the administration is strongly authori- 
tarian, objects strongly to staff criticisms or sug- 
gestions » acts arbitrarily many times, usually avoids 
giving straight answers to honest questions » and in 
general is a pain in the ass* 

Finally, there were the comments about being overworked and 
underpaid* It is interesting to note here that all the comments on 
being overworked were from women while the majority of comments on 
being underpaid were from men* 

A 1960 literature major stated the typical complaint about 
being overworked; 

The reason for [my dissatisfaction] is simply 
that I have too much work to do, and the major 
reason, l*d say, for the overload is committee 
work — an average of 8-10 hours a week, much of 
it requiring preparation* 

And on the subject of being underpaid, this from a 1950 
graduate in chemistry: 
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Renumeration fot university teaching is simply 
not adequate to the skill, labor, and experience 
required. 

Job Insec urity and Difficulty in Finding Jobs 

r * ^^^^^ people who commented in the category 

of Work Experience mentioned the lack of job security and the dif- 
ficulty in finding jobs in the midst of the current job shortage. 
Most of these respondents were reporting their own situations. The 
following are examples of what was reported: 

The college at which I am teaching is in serious 
financial straits, and even now my future may be in 
jeopardy. If 1 lost this position, I may find it 
nearly impossible to obtain another within commuting 
distance. 



In the present supply and demand situation of the 
academic world the prospects of satisfactory employ- 
ment are poor indeed. 



You just happen to have caught me between jobs 
after a massive layoff at my last place of employ- 
ment. I have been out of work only A months 
and have failed to find employment chiefly be- 
cause It would have to be at a high level to 
better my last post and this will take time to 
find. 



I have tenure, but current fiscal situation makes 
job security questionable. 

And, finally: 

I would tremendously appreciate any suggestion 
as to what I can do to find employment I 

Other Bnployment Concerns 

Interestingly, several respondents found their doctoral degrees 
to be a liability in their work. These people were obviously not 
employees of a university but held jobs in industry or with the 
government. One respondent, a 1968 graduate in engineering wrote: 
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Although a doctorate is regarded as an esteemed 
and respected degree by industry In general, the 
status and prestige of the degree Is not anything 
near or like that with the universities** « .Host 
times it is as if you never had any distinguished 
degree^ since most people in contact fail to 
appreciate what it signiiies or represents—also 
have bitter-sweet opinions about it— revere it yet 
suspect or fear it* 

Another concern mentioned by several older respondents was that 
of being discriminated against > particularly in the area of hiring > 
because of their age* The women who cotmnented on age discrimination 
outnumbered their male counterparts by three to one» A 1930 graduate , 
an education professor expressed the sentiments of this group 
when he wrote: 

Because ot pension systems or whatever » 1 find 
that colleges will frequently take on a less 
experienced young man without my credentials 
(experience y publications » etc*)* 1 see far more 
discrimination on the basis of age than of sex* 

SOME CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Since the questionnaire was particularly concerned with the 
woman doctorate^ it came as no surprise that the coim&ents from women 
outnumbered the ones from men by three to one. Nor was it unexpected 
that the women *s comments dealt mainly with their particular 
professional concerns and role conflicts* Most men who commented 
about their female colleagues reflected an ambiguity of feelings* 
They were usually negative about the women's movement, and, in some 
cases, doubtful about the value of women entering the academic 
professions* On the other hand, many men were supportive of certain 
aspects (l*e*, equnl pay for equal work) and of particular women 
colleagues and situations. 

From the perspective of having read and categorised over 1,000 
comments, it must be said that such a magnitude of data is bound to 
produce some unexpected comparisons* One which comes to mind 
immediately is the comparison of conments from women who mentioned 
leaving the academic scene temporarily to produce or care for 
children and a proportionate number of comments from young men who 
reported interrupting their career for military service* Both 
groups were fulfilling societal obligations at approximately the 
same ages* Once the two groups return to their academic or 
professional endeavors, the male group was often rewarded with the 
GI bill and welcomed hack* One suspects that the woman's situation 
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was less hopeful, since not only was she returning to a career where 
she was In the mlnoiity, but she also had to juggle child care and 
profession. The comments are replete with such comparisons some 
of which would seem worthy of further research. 

Finally, it should be reiterated that reporting free responses 
in the manner of this section bears its own limitations. Not only 
were the c inments voluntary on the part of the respondents, but by 
necessity, there had to be some selection in what was presented. 
An attempt to quantify and present an accurate balance of comments 
has been made. It is hoped that the product of these Iflbors Is a 
document of personal dimensions which takes seriously and presents 
accurately what a large group of people had to say about themselves 
and their unique experiences. 
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